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A  FOREWORD 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  about  the  Pueblo 
Indians — and  they  are  really  a  much  more  remarkable 
people  than  most  of  us  realize — is  the  “goodness”  of 
the  children.  Almost  never  is  a  child  heard  to  cry, 
and  I  myself  cannot  remember  ever  having  heard  a 
grown-up  speak  angrily  to  a  child,  much  less  strike 
one.  The  relation  between  the  children  and  their 
parents  is  a  beautiful  thing,  and  the  home  life  of  the 
Pueblos  is  wonderfully  interesting.  Almost  nothing 
has  been  written  of  the  childhood  of  this  Indian 
people  by  any  one  who  at  first  hand  knows  anything 
about  the  Pueblos,  but  in  these  stories,  very  properly 
illustrated  by  a  young  Hopi  Indian,  we  have  an  abso¬ 
lutely  authentic  picture  of  child  life  among  the  Pueblos. 
A  graphic  picture  of  the  everyday  life,  the  work,  and 
the  play  of  the  children. 

Alfred  V.  Kidder 

Curator,  Southwestern  Archaeology,  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover;  and  Peabody  Museum, 
Harvard  University;  Chairman ,  Division 
of  Anthropology  and  Psychology,  National 
Research  Council 
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When  the  Spanish  soldiers,  called  “Conquistadores”1 
because  they  were  out  conquering  new  territory  for 
Spain,  came  to  what  is  now  New  Mexico,  in  the 
sixteenth  century  when  the  Puritans  were  landing 
in  New  England  and  the  Cavaliers  were  coming  to 
Virginia,  they  found  many  Indian  villages  all  up  and 
down  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  and  the  valleys  of  its 
tributaries.  The  Spaniards  called  these  villages  pueblos, 
which  means  “  house, ”  because  the  houses  of  each  vil¬ 
lage  were  all  joined  together  and  built  one  on  top  of 
another,  around  a  central  court,  like  one  great,  big 
house.  They  were  built  this  way  so  that  the  houses 
could  be  a  fort  as  well  as  homes. 

These  Pueblo  Indians  live  today  very  much  as  they 
did  when  the  Spaniards  first  visited  them.  Although 
their  everyday  clothes  are  of  manufactured  cloth, 
for  deer  are  not  sufficiently  plentiful  in  the  mountains 
nowadays  to  furnish  buckskin  for  them,  they  are  still 
made  in  the  fashion  of  long  ago.  Each  man,  however, 
still  has  buckskin  leggings,  beaded  buckskin  moccasins, 
and  many  other  old-time  articles  to  use  in  the  cere¬ 
monies  to  make  the  crops  grow;  and  each  woman  still 
possesses  high-topped  moccasins  and  Hopi  woven 

1  Kon-kess-tah-do'-ras 
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dresses  for  her  “dance”  costumes.  They  also  still 
wear  strings  of  Indian-made  turquoise,  wampum,  and 
silver  beads  about  their  necks,  many  turquoise-studded 
bracelets,  each  of  which  has  an  opening  to  allow  it  to 
slip  over  the  arm,  and  turquoise  or  silver  drops  in  their 
ears.  And  most  of  the  houses  and  other  things  about 
the  villages  are  also  just  like  they  were  three  hundred 
years  ago.  The  stories  in  this  book  will  tell  you  some¬ 
thing  about  their  lives  today. 

On  page  12  is  a  map  of  New  Mexico,  showing  you 
how  many  pueblos  there  are  and  their  Spanish  names. 
Their  Indian  names,  such  as  Oh-Keh  and  Kah-poh,  are 
prettier,  but  more  difficult  to  remember  and  to  pro¬ 
nounce.  Navajo  and  Apache  Indians  also  live  in 
different  parts  of  New  Mexico.  These  Indians  are  as 
different  from  the  Pueblos  as  the  Chinese  are  different 
from  the  Japanese.  They  only  belong  to  the  same 
human  race.  The  Navajos  are  nomads  or  wanderers, 
moving  from  place  to  place  each  year  to  find  grass  for 
their  sheep,  and  the  Apaches  used  to  be  also,  while  the 
Pueblos  have  always  been,  as  they  still  are,  agricul¬ 
turists,  who  live  in  permanent  villages.  Before  the 
white  man  came  and  for  some  time  after  his  coming, 
these  Navajos  and  Apaches  were  the  dread  enemies 
of  the  Pueblos.  Generally  they  are  physically  taller 
and  stronger  than  the  Pueblo  Indians,  and  they  used 
to  sneak  up  to  the  Pueblo  villages,  just  after  the 
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farmers  had  gathered  in  their  crops,  to  attack  the 
villages  and  steal  all  the  corn.  The  United  States 
government  does  not  allow  this  any  more,  but  these 
old-time  enemies  are  still  not  fond  of  each  other. 

In  1925  the  state  of  New  Mexico  adopted  a  new  state 
flag,  and  while  it  is  dark  red  and  orange,  the  colors  of 
the  flag  under  which  the  Conquistadores  first  came  to 
this  territory,  it  carries  as  its  insignia  the  sun  symbol 
of  the  Sia  pueblo.  Thus  it  uniquely  represents  the 
two  elements,  the  Spanish-American  and  the  Indian, 
that  were  native  to  the  state  when  New  Mexico  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States  by  old  Mexico  in  1848. 

The  young  man,  Nah-kah-voh-mah,  or  Fred  Kabotie, 
who  drew  the  pictures  in  this  book,  is  a  Pueblo  Indian 
from  one  of  the  Hopi  villages  in  Arizona,  where  he 
lived  until  he  moved  to  Santa  Fe.  The  pictures  are 
therefore  all  exactly  true  to  life. 

The  decorative  bird  designs  from  Pueblo  pots  on 
page  1  are  reproduced  from  drawings  by  Mr.  Kenneth 
Chapman;  the  Mimbres  bowls  on  pages  6  and  173 
are  reproduced  from  specimens  in  the  collection  of 
Dr.  Fewkes,  widely  known  for  his  notable  research 
work  among  the  Pueblos. 

Elizabeth  Willis  DeHuff 


To 

Tsaug-gE-pnlruE,  TOalTsfting-taljdB, 
Nak-kak-ttatr-malT 


and  my  other  Indian  friends,  who  have  taught  me 
to  know  and  love  the  Pueblo  Indians 


SWIFT-EAGLE 

OF  THE  RIO  GRANDE 


SWIFT-EAGLE  COMES  HOME 
FOR  THE  NIGHT 

“Hi-yah!”  cried  Swift-Eagle-Circling-in- 
the-Blue-Sky  as  he  waved  his  stick  above 
his  head  on  a  late  afternoon  in  autumn. 
The  sheep  and  goats  jogged  lazily  along  in 
the  dust  before  him.  Yellow-Dog  barked 
and  chased  them  into  a  trot. 

Like  most  other  Pueblo  Indian  boys, 
Swift-Eagle-Circling-in-the-Blue-Sky  had  a 
very,  very  long  name.  So  long  that  we  shall 
call  him  only  Swift-Eagle.  He  was  twelve 
years  old,  but  from  his  size  any  one  seeing 
him  as  he  drove  the  flock  across  that  desert¬ 
like  New  Mexico  mesa  would  have  said  that 
he  was  only  ten. 

Swift-Eagle’s  black  hair  was  bushy  and 
dusty.  His  long  bangs  hung  down  to  his 
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eyebrows  to  keep  the  glare  of  the  sun  out 
of  his  eyes,  and  in  the  back  his  hair  reached 
below  his  shoulders,  for  it  had  never  been 
cut.  He  wore  a  red  calico  shirt  with  little 
white  flowers  printed  on  it.  The  shirt  hung 
down  over  an  old  pair  of  blue  overalls 
patched  at  the  knees.  On  his  feet  were  stout 
moccasins  that  his  father  had  made  for  him 
out  of  tanned  cowhide,  and  then  dyed  a 
bright  red  with  the  juices  of  wild  herbs. 
But  Swift-Eagle  had  used  the  moccasins  for 
a  long  time,  and  they  were  now  badly  worn. 

Swift-Eagle’s  eyes  were  dark  brown  and 
shiny,  and  he  had  a  habit  of  looking  about 
him  with  keen,  swift  glances,  which  seemed 
to  take  in  everything  far  and  near  on  the 
wide,  sweeping  desert. 

Yellow-Dog  was  as  tousled  and  dusty 
as  his  master.  He  had  a  mean  disposition, 
and  when  tired  was  especially  cross  and 
ugly. 

The  tired  sheep  and  goats  trotted  along 
to  the  tune  of  the  tinkling  bell  around 
the  neck  of  their  leader.  There  had  been 
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a  sand  storm  where  the  flock  had  been 
herded,  and  for  that  reason  Swift-Eagle  and 
Yellow-Dog  were  more  than  usually  tired 
and  dusty.  A  strong  wind  had  blown  all 
day  sweeping  the  fine  sand  and  dust  in  clouds 
across  the  dry  country.  The  air  had  been  so 
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thick  with  sand  that  for  many  minutes  at 
a  time  Swift-Eagle  and  Yellow-Dog  could 
not  see  the  sheep  and  goats.  The  sand  had 
blown  into  their  eyes,  and  sifted  into  their 
hair  and  down  Swift-Eagle’s  neck.  It  had 
stung  the  faces  of  the  sheep,  making  them 
huddle  closer  together  for  protection. 

Swift-Eagle  and  Yellow-Dog  had  crawled 
under  low  chamisa  bushes  for  shelter,  but 
even  there  the  wind  had  reached  them.  It 
had  whipped  them  and  lashed  them,  while 
the  stinging  sand  had  burned  their  skin 
until  it  tingled.  But  now,  as  they  were 
coming  home  for  the  night,  the  wind  was 
dying  down.  The  tired  sheep,  as  they 
trotted  toward  home,  stumbled  into  prairie- 
dog  holes.  Swift-Eagle  hurled  rocks  at  the 
little  fat  dogs,  which  looked  like  tiny  brown 
stumps  as  they  stood  up  on  their  hind  legs 
to  see  what  all  the  noise  was  about.  The 
rocks  seldom  struck  them,  for  they  scampered 
too  quickly  into  their  holes. 

Swift-Eagle’s  father,  Tah,  had  opened 
the  corral  ready  for  the  flocks  to  go  in. 
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The  corral  was  a  space  of  ground  inclosed 
by  a  fence  of  upright  poles,  where  the  sheep 
and  goats  were  shut  up  at  night.  At  one 
end  of  it  evergreen  boughs  were  laid  across 
the  tops  of  the  poles  to  protect  the  sheep 
from  the  hot  sun  on  days  when  the  flock 
was  not  taken  out  to  graze.  The  last  rays  of 
the  setting  sun  shone  upon  these  boughs,  and 
the  breeze  gently  rustled  their  dried  needles. 

Swift-Eagle  and  Yellow-Dog  ran  from 
opposite  sides  chasing  the  flock  into  the 
corral.  If  the  sheep  and  goats  were  left 
outside,  coyotes  would  come  in  the  night 
and  kill  them,  so  they  were  always  put  in 
the  corral  at  night  for  safety. 

When  at  last  the  flock  was  shut  in,  the 
boy  shook  the  sand  out  of  his  heavy  mop 
of  black  hair  and  went  into  the  house  for 
supper.  As  Swift-Eagle  went  in  to  his 
supper,  Yellow-Dog  curled  down  outside  the 
mud  wall  of  the  house  to  wait  for  his  share 
of  the  evening  meal. 

Once  a  week  Swift-Eagle  took  a  sharp 
stick  and  dug  the  roots  of  the  soapweed 
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After  Yeah  had  washed  her  own  long ,  glossy  hair  in  the 
soapy  water ,  she  washed  Swift-Eagle' s  in  it 
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plant  that  grew  on  the  mesa.  Then  he 
brought  the  roots  home  to  his  mother,  who 
crushed  them  with  a  big  stone  and  put 
them  to  soak  in  a  pottery  jar  filled  with 
water.  After  they  had  soaked  for  a  long 
time,  his  mother,  with  swift  strokes  of  her 
hand,  would  dash  the  water  round  and 
round  in  the  jar.  This  made  a  thick  lather 
of  suds,  and  after  she  had  washed  her  own 
long,  glossy  hair  in  the  soapy  water,  she 
washed  Swift-Eagle’s  in  it. 

The  boy  liked  to  hear  the  suds  sputter 
and  hiss  as  they  washed  the  sand  out  of  his 
hair.  But  he  squealed  with  pain  when  the 
soapy  water  got  into  his  eyes,  for  the  suds 
were  strong  and  burned  like  fire.  When 
his  head  was  clean,  his  mother  took  a  whisk 
broom  made  of  stiff  straws  tied  together, 
and  brushed  his  straight,  black  hair  until  it 
shone.  For  the  rest  of  the  week,  all  the  care 
his  hair  received  was  a  shaking  like  that 
of  hens  shaking  dust  from  their  feathers. 

This  was  the  way  he  shook  his  sand- 
filled  hair  that  stormy  night  after  he  and 
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Yellow-Dog  had  chased  the  flock  into  the 
corral  and  closed  the  bars  of  the  gate. 

In  the  house  the  silver  bracelets  of 
Swift-Eagle’s  mother  jingled  cheerily  as  she 
spread  corn-meal  batter  upon  the  hot  stones 
in  the  fireplace.  A  brown  pot  filled  with 
meat  stew,  which  stood  upon  a  pile  of  hot 
ashes,  sent  its  savory  steam  out  into  the 
room. 

“Supper  smells  good,”  said  Swift-Eagle, 
sniffing  eagerly.  “Isn’t  it  ready?  I’m 
starving !  I  could  eat  the  biggest  bowlful 
all  by  myself.” 

“Just  be  patient,”  replied  his  mother, 
whom  he  called  “Yeah,”  which  means 
“Mother.”  “The  stone  is  hot,  the  cakes 
are  browning,  and  all  will  be  ready  as  soon 
as  your  father  comes.” 

As  each  flat  cake  of  corn  bread  browned 
on  one  side,  she  turned  it  over.  Then  when 
the  other  side  was  browned,  she  put  another 
cake  in  its  place  upon  the  hot  stone  slab. 

Under  the  small  window,  upon  a  goat¬ 
skin,  sat  the  mother’s  father.  There  were 
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little  shavings  of  wood  all  around  him,  for 
he  had  been  busy  making  bows  and  arrows 
to  sell  to  the  white  trader,  who  kept  a 
store  near  the  pueblo,  as  the  Indian  village 
was  called.  Every  now  and  then  the  grand¬ 
father  would  reach  up  and  push  the  baby’s 
cradle  hanging  above  his  head,  to  keep  it 
swinging  all  the  time. 

The  cradle,  made  of  willow  branches, 
hung  by  strips  of  leather  from  one  of  the 
big  log  beams  which  stretched  across  the 
ceiling.  It  took  many  of  the  log  beams  to 
hold  up  the  heavy  mud  roof.  Many,  many 
years  before  Swift-Eagle  was  born  the  logs 
had  all  been  hauled  down  from  the  blue 
mountains  to  be  seen  in  the  distance. 

There  was  no  furniture  in  the  one-room 
house.  Across  one  end  .of  the  long  rectan¬ 
gular  space  was  a  plastered  seat  built  in 
as  a  part  of  the  wall.  Above  this  seat 
swung  a  long  pole,  over  which  hung  many 
gaily  colored  blankets.  These  blankets, 
which  at  night  made  the  beds  of  the  family, 
were  woven  in  various  patterns — some  in 
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stripes,  squares,  swastikas,  or  zigzag  light¬ 
ning  arrows,  and  some  in  prayer  altar  steps 
in  red,  white,  black,  brown,  and  gray  colors. 
They  had  got  them  in  trade  with  the 
Navajo  Indians,  who  are  the  blanket 
weavers. 

In  one  corner  near  the  wall  were  three 
big,  sloping  stones  for  grinding  corn.  They 
were  all  cemented  together  with  hard  white 
clay.  The  surface  of  one  stone  was  very 
rough  or  uneven,  that  of  the  second  was 
less  uneven,  or  smoother,  and  that  of  the 
third  was  still  smoother.  Upon  each  big 
stone  rested  a  small,  long,  narrow  one. 
All  about  were  blankets  holding  shelled 
corn  and  meal  of  different  fineness  and 
colors,  for  the  grains  on  the  ears  of  Indian 
corn  are  of  many  colors.  Some  are  red  like 
garnet;  some,  navy  blue;  some,  orange  or 
vermilion;  some,  almost  snow  white;  some, 
salmon  pink  or  various  shades  of  red  and 
yellow;  and  some  ears  are  of  different  colors. 
And  so  the  meal  made  from  Indian  corn 
takes  many  different  shades. 
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In  another  corner  of  the  house  stood  a 
big  pottery  jar  made  of  tan-colored  clay 
with  designs  in  black  around  it.  Against 
it  leaned  a  dipper  made  from  a  gourd  which 
had  once  grown  wild  upon  the  desert.  Swift- 
Eagle  went  over  to  get  a  drink  of  water 
from  the  great  jar,  but  found  it  empty. 
Just  as  he  was  turning  away,  his  older  sister, 
Blue-Flower- Petals-Shining-in- the -Morning- 
Sunlight,  came  in.  On  her  head  she  carried 
a  smaller  jar  filled  with  water.  She  had 
been  down  to  the  river  for  it,  and  as  she 
poured  the  water  into  the  great  jar  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  clay  floor,  Swift-Eagle  caught 
a  dipperful.  But  he  had  been  without  water 
for  so  long  that  one  dipperful  was  not 
enough  to  quench  his  thirst,  and  so  three 
times  he  filled  the  dipper  and  drank  with¬ 
out  stopping.  There  is  no  water  upon  the 
mesas,  except  in  hollows  called  “water 
holes,”  miles  and  miles  apart,  where  the 
sheep  and  cattle  drink. 

Then,  no  longer  thirsty,  Swift-Eagle  was 
ready  to  tell  the  news  of  the  day.  “The 
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sand  and  dust  were  dreadful  today  upon 
the  mesa,”  he  said,  as  he  sat  down  on  one 
foot  beside  his  grandfather.  “This  morning 
when  we  were  over  beyond  the  second 
arroyo,”  he  went  on,  “Yellow-Dog  suddenly 
began  to  growl.  When  I  looked  around, 
there  was  a  coyote  sneaking  up  on  the  far 
side  toward  that  half-grown  lamb.  He  was 
skulking  along  with  his  tail  between  his 
legs.  I  saw  at  once  that  the  big  fellow 
had  not  seen  my  dog  nor  me,  so  to  keep 
Yellow-Dog  from  attacking  him,  I  caught 
the  hair  that  was  standing  straight  on  the 
dog’s  back  and  told  him  to  be  quiet.  I 
wanted  to  let  the  coyote  get  so  close  that 
we  could  catch  him.  I  looked  around 
quickly  to  find  some  big  stones,  but  as 
soon  as  I  turned  my  head  Yeilow-Dog  broke 
away  and  began  the  chase,  barking  furiously. 
The  coyote  turned  back  and  flew  like  a 
streak  of  lightning,  Yellow-Dog  following  as 
fast  as  he  could.”  Swift-Eagle  laughed. 

“  I  ran  and  picked  up  a  stone,  but 
before  I  could  throw  it,  the  coyote  was  far 
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away.  That  coyote  certainly  could  run  fast. 
Yellow-Dog  was  no  match  for  him.  When 
they  reached  the  junipers  on  the  first  hill¬ 
side  Yellow-Dog  lost  the  trail  and  came 
limping  back  with  a  stone-bruised  foot. 

“Yellow-Dog’s  furious  barking  and  the 
excitement  so  frightened  the  sheep  and  goats 
that  they,  too,  began  to  run.  The  shadows 
under  the  brush  had  shortened  a  foot  before 
we  were  able  to  round  the  animals  up  and 
quiet  them  down  to  grazing  once  more.  I 
do  wish  that  I  could  have  caught  that 
coyote  and  taken  his  skin  to  Santa  Fe  for 
a  bounty.  I  could  have,  too,  if  Yellow- 
Dog  had  not  been  so  quick  in  starting  to 
chase  him.’’  He  shook  his  head  sadly. 

“You  were  a  brave  boy,  anyway,”  mur¬ 
mured  Yeah  approvingly,  as  she  knelt  to 
take  the  last  corn  cake  from  the  slab. 
And  the  old  grandfather,  too,  grunted  in 
agreement. 

Just  then  Tah  came  in,  and  Yeah  took 
the  pot  of  stew  from  the  fireplace.  Pour¬ 
ing  its  contents  into  a  decorated  pottery 
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bowl,  she  put  it  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
Beside  the  bowl  she  placed  the  corn-meal 
cakes,  piled  in  a  shallow  basket.  Then  the 
family  came  and  squatted  around  the  bowl. 

Beginning  with  the  grandfather,  each 
one  blew  the  steam  from  the  hot  stew 
toward  the  west,  where  the  Sun-God  had 
just  driven  his  blue  horses  into  their  corral 
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for  the  night.  Then  each  one  pinched  off  a 
crumb  of  bread  and  threw  it  in  the  same 
direction,  while  the  grandfather  mumbled: 
“Kun-yeh,  little  food  givers,  bring  to  us 
food  for  another  day.”  Then  Yeah  went 
to  the  baby  and  the  children  moved  back, 
while  Grandfather  and  Tah  each  took  a 
piece  of  corn  cake.  Dipping  the  bread  into 
the  bowl,  they  scooped  up  some  of  the  stew, 
which  they  ate  with  the  bit  of  bread  which 
held  it.  When  they  had  eaten  enough,  the 
mother  and  the  children  had  their  turn 
until  the  bowl  was  almost  empty.  Then 
the  little  that  was  left  Swift-Eagle  threw 
outside  to  Yellow-Dog. 

Now  one  by  one  the  family  took  down 
the  blankets  from  the  long  pole.  Each 
one,  after  spreading  a  blanket  upon  the 
dirt  floor,  took  off  his  moccasins,  wrapped 
himself  in  another  blanket,  and  lay  down 
to  sleep.  Yeah  unbound  the  baby  from 
his  cradle  and  took  him  to  sleep  with  her. 

As  the  big  moon  peeped  through  the 
little  window,  it  shone  upon  Grandfather, 
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Whom  they  called  Taytay,  and  upon  Tah, 
Yeah,  big  brother,  Twinkling-Evening-Star, 
Blue-Flower-Petals — to  use  her  short  name— 
Swift-Eagle,  the  sister  almost  his  own  size, 
Glistening- Corn -Leaves- in- the -Mid -day -Sun 
— just  Corn-Leaves  to  us — and  baby  Pale- 
Moon-in-the-Black-Sky — little  Pale-Moon — 
all  lying  upon  the  floor  sound  asleep  in  their 
warm  blankets. 

The  cries  of  a  lone  coyote  yapping 
toward  the  four  corners  of  the  world  sounded 
as  if  he  were  many  instead  of  one.  An 
owl  hooted  to  his  mate,  and  Yellow-Dog, 
lying  beside  the  dying  embers  in  the  fire¬ 
place,  stirred  in  his  sleep. 


THRESHING  WHEAT 


For  Swift-Eagle  the  next  day  was  full 
of  excitement  and  hurry,  for  that  day  it 
was  his  father’s  turn  to  use  one  of  the  tribal 
threshing  floors.  Since  before  dawn  Tah, 
Twinkling-Evening-Star,  Swift-Eagle,  and 
even  Taytay  had  been  busily  piling  up 
the  sheaves  of  wheat  in  the  center  of  the 
smooth  dirt  space. 

After  breakfast  they  drove  stakes  around 
this  circular  dirt  floor  to  support  a  rope 
fence.  Then  the  boys  drove  all  the  sheep 
and  goats  from  the  corral  into  this  inclosure. 
Taytay  and  Swift-Eagle  each  had  a  cowhide 
whip  with  which  to  manage  the  flock.  They 
cracked  their  whips  and  kept  the  animals 
running  round  and  round  the  inclosure  while 
Tah  and  Twinkling-Evening-Star,  armed  with 
pitchforks,  scattered  wheat  stalks  for  them 
to  trample  beneath  their  feet. 

Once,  by  mistake,  Swift-Eagle  struck 
the  leading  ram  with  his  whip.  The  startled 
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animal  dashed  against  the  rope,  followed 
by  all  the  sheep  trailing  behind  him.  This 
sudden  collision  pulled  up  two  stakes  and 
snapped  the  rope.  Out  into  the  open 
rushed  the  entire  flock  of  sheep,  running  in 
a  fast  trot. 

Taytay  yelled  at  Swift-Eagle  to  head 
them  off.  Tah  and  Twinkling-Evening-Star 
threw  down  their  pitchforks  and  joined  in 
the  chase.  Yellow-Dog,  who  had  been  lying 
in  the  sunshine  snapping  at  flies,  added  his 
share  to  the  excitement  by  racing  about  and 
yelping  loudly. 

For  a  few  moments  Swift-Eagle  was 
caught  in  the  midst  of  the  stampede.  If 
the  sheep  had  not  been  packed  so  closely 
together,  he  would  have  been  thrown  down 
and  trampled  upon  as  they  ran.  As  it  was, 
he  was  squeezed  and  badly  bruised  by  the 
woolly  bodies  pressing  so  hard  against  him. 
Now  and  then  the  sheep  would  become 
separated,  and  through  the  opening  thus 
made  Swift-Eagle  would  press  forward 
nearer  to  the  leader.  Little  by  little  he 
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gained  until  at  last  he  reached  the  bell  ram. 
He  threw  himself  with  all  his  might  on  the 
ram’s  neck,  at  the  same  time  jerking  his 
head  around. 

This  changed  the  leader’s  direction,  but 
the  other  sheep  were  pressing  so  closely 
behind  him  that  they  were  now  moving  in 
a  big  circle  with  Swift-Eagle  and  the  ram 
in  the  center.  For  Swift-Eagle  there  was 


They  cracked  their  whips  and  kept  the  animals  running 
round  and  round  upon  the  wheat 
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no  way  out,  so  he  clung  tightly  to  the 
leader,  as  round  and  round  the  closely 
crowded  and  excited  animals  ran.  They 
raised  such  a  cloud  of  dust  as  they  ran 
that  the  boy  could  see  nothing  but  the 
sheep  nearest  him. 

Swift-Eagle  could,  however,  hear  the 
loud  shouts  of  the  men  as  they  struggled  to 
break  up  the  ever  circling  mass  of  animals, 
and  he  clung  desperately  to  the  ram  so 
that  he  might  be  ready  to  steer  him  out  of 
the  stampede  as  soon  as  Tah  could  make 
an  opening. 

Finally,  by  pushing  and  shoving  the 
sheep  first  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left, 
Tah  and  Twinkling-Evening-Star  cleared  a 
pathway  to  the  center,  into  which  Swift- 
Eagle  quickly  steered  the  old  ram.  Then 
as  he  drove  him  into  the  open,  the  scram¬ 
bling,  crowding  flock  followed,  and  were 
forced  back  to  the  wheat  stack.  When  all 
the  sheep  were  again  within  the  inclosure, 
the  men  mended  the  fence,  and  the  thresh¬ 
ing  went  on. 
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As  soon  as  there  was  no  shadow  around 
the  wheat  stack,  Swift-Eagle  looked  toward 
the  village  houses,  for  it  was  now  high  noon 
and  he  was  hungry.  Sure  enough,  there 
came  Yeah  with  a  big,  steaming  pot  upon 
her  head,  followed  by  Blue-Flower-Petals 
carrying  on  her  head  a  basket  of  bread  and 
in  each  hand  a  small  pottery  bowl  for  the 
coffee.  Behind  them  came  Corn-Leaves  with 
the  pot  of  coffee. 

“Come,  Swift-Eagle,”  said  Taytay,  “we 
must  eat  first,  for  today  Tah  and  I  cannot 
eat  at  the  same  time.” 

How  happy  this  made  Swift-Eagle!  It 
was  considered  a  great  privilege  and  honor 
to  eat  dinner  with  Taytay,  and,  besides,  the 
struggle  with  the  old  ram  had  made  him 
dreadfully  hungry. 

So,  while  Tah  and  Twinkling-Evening- 
Star  kept  on  with  the  threshing  and  Yeah 
and  the  girls  returned  to  the  house,  Taytay 
and  Swift-Eagle  sat  under  a  cottonwood 
tree  and  ate  their  share  of  the  boiled  beans, 
bread,  and  coffee.  Then  Taytay  and  Swift- 
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Eagle  scattered  the  wheat  stalks  and  drove 
the  flock  round  and  round  while  Tah  and 
Twinkling-Evening-Star  ate  their  dinner. 

By  three  o’clock  the  threshing  was  over, 
and  Twinkling-Evening-Star  drove  the  sheep 
and  goats  to  the  river  to  drink  and  then 
herded  them  out  on  the  mesa  that  they  * 
might  graze  for  a  few  hours.  Just  as  fast 
as  Taytay  and  Tah  swept  the  wheat  into 
piles  upon  the  threshing  floor,  Swift-Eagle 
carried  baskets  of  it  for  Yeah  to  winnow. 

He  loved  to  watch  Yeah  winnow  the 
golden  wheat.  She  made  a  beautiful  picture 
as  she  stood  in  front  of  the  house  on  a  big 
Navajo  Indian  rug.  As  Swift-Eagle  brought 
each  basket  full  of  wheat,  he  poured  it  out 
upon  the  rug.  Yeah  would  then  put  about 
two  quarts  of  the  wheat  into  a  flat,  deco¬ 
rated  basket.  A  light  wind  was  blowing, 
and  as  she  tossed  up  the  grain  it  would 
drive  the  chaff  away.  Again  and  again 
Yeah  would  toss  the  grain,  each  time  skill¬ 
fully  catching  it  in  the  basket  until  finally 
all  the  chaff  had  blown  away.  Then  Yeah 


Again  and  again  Yeah  tossed  up  the  grain  so  that  the  wind 
might  drive  the  chaff  away 
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poured  the  clean  wheat  into  another  basket 
for  Blue-Flower-Petals  to  wash. 

When  the  basket  was  full,  Blue-Flower- 
Petals  emptied  the  wheat  into  a  big  bowl 
of  water.  Then  she  carefully  washed  it,  and 
spread  it  on  cloths  to  dry  in  the  sunshine. 

All  this  time  Corn-Leaves,  with  baby 
Pale-Moon  wrapped  in  a  shawl  upon  her 
back,  eagerly  followed  Swift-Eagle  back  and 
forth  to  hear  him  tell  about  his  adventure 
that  morning  with  the  sheep. 

“I  did  not  intend  to  hit  the  ram,”  he 
kept  explaining.  “  I  just  happened  to  hold 
my  whip  too  low  when  I  cracked  it.” 

The  weary  family,  wrapped  in  their 
blankets,  slept  soundly  that  night  with  only 
the  moon  keeping  watch. 


THE  RABBIT  CHASE 


“Today  is  the  day  for  the  rabbit  chase! 
Today  is  the  day  for  the  rabbit  chase!’’ 
shouted  Swift-Eagle  over  and  over  again  one 
morning  soon  after  the  wheat  had  all  been 
spread  out  in  the  storeroom. 

He  was  running  toward  the  corral  with 
Corn-Leaves  to  watch  Tah  and  Twinkling- 
Evening-Star  saddle  their  horses.  Yellow- 
Dog  was  following  close  at  their  heels  and 
barking  loudly  as  if  he  were  shouting,  “I 
want  to  enjoy  this  fun,  too.’’ 

Corn-Leaves  was  wearing  moccasins  just 
like  her  brother’s,  except  that  they  were 
fastened  with  a  silver  dime.  Her  flowered 
red  dress,  which  hung  loose  from  a  short 
yoke,  had  long  sleeves  gathered  into  ruffles 
at  her  wrists.  As  she  ran,  the  strong  wind 
made  a  balloon  of  her  full  skirt. 

As  Tah  was  mounting  his  horse,  he 
called  to  Swift-Eagle,  “Hand  me  my  boom¬ 
erang  from  the  corner  of  the  fence.”  At 
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once  Swift-Eagle  ran  and  handed  his  father 
the  long,  flat  stick,  which  was  slightly  curved 
like  a  bow  to  make  it  twirl  round  and 
round  through  the  air  when  thrown. 

The  two  horsemen,  with  Swift-Eagle, 
Corn-Leaves,  and  Yellow-Dog  following  in  a 
run  at  their  heels,  then  joined  the  other  men 
of  the  village. 

Taytay  divided  the  men  into  four 
groups.  The  first  group  he  sent  around  to 
the  north  side  of  the  mesa,  the  second  to 
the  west  side,  the  third  to  the  east,  and  the 
fourth  to  the  south. 

Out  on  the  rolling  mesa  dotted  with 
dwarfed  juniper  and  pine  trees  were  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  rabbits.  Each  day,  as 
Swift-Eagle  followed  his  flock  over  these 
sandy  stretches,  eight  or  ten  rabbits  would 
scamper  across  his  path  and,  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  away,  pause  for  a  moment,  prick  up 
their  ears  to  listen,  then  rush  wildly  away. 
There  were  so  many,  many  rabbits  that 
even  Yellow-Dog  often  grew  tired  of  chasing 
them. 
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Hidden  from  enemies  under  cover  of 
darkness,  the  rabbits  feed  at  night.  During 
the  day  they  sleep  comfortably  crouched 
down  under  the  low-limbed  evergreen  trees. 
Often  Swift-Eagle  was  close  beside  them 
before  they  were  aware  of  his  presence. 
Some  of  the  rabbits  were  great  long-legged, 
long-eared  jack  rabbits  which,  as  they 
bounded  away,  looked  like  young  deer. 
Some  were  just  small  cottontail  bunnies. 

Sometimes  when  Swift-Eagle  suddenly 
appeared  beside  a  sleeping  cottontail,  the 
frightened  little  animal  would  scamper  into 
a  prairie-dog  hole,  dashing  high  the  sand 
with  his  hind  legs.  At  once  that  settled  his 
fate,  for  Swift-Eagle  would  find  a  heavy, 
sharp  stick,  and  then  he  and  Yellow-Dog 
would  dig  and  scratch  until  they  reached 
the  little  fellow  and  finally  carried  him  away 
home  for  their  supper. 

When  the  men  whom  Taytay  had  sent 
around  the  mesa  were  finally  all  stationed 
in  their  places,  some  one  hallooed  as  a 
signal.  Instantly  the  men  spurred  their 
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horses  and  rode  rapidly  toward  each  other 
from  all  four  sides  of  the  mesa.  The  women, 
girls,  and  children  followed  in  the  dust. 
Everywhere  the  sleeping  rabbits  were  roused 
and  went  hopping  ahead  of  the  racing  horses. 
Whenever  the  pursuing  men  were  close 
enough,  they  would  throw  their  boomerangs 
at  the  fleeing  animals. 

If  any  rabbits  ran  into  prairie-dog  holes 
for  safety,  the  men  would  twist  their  sticks 
round  and  round  inside  the  holes.  As  soon 
as  the  sticks  were  removed  the  frightened 
rabbits  would  run  out,  and  the  chase  was 
on  again. 

One  time  Swift-Eagle  saw  Twinkling- 
Evening-Star  and  another  man  running  after 
the  same  rabbit.  He  ran  as  fast  as  he  could 
that  he  might  be  near  enough  to  see  who 
would  strike  Jack-man.  The  horses,  gallop¬ 
ing  neck  and  neck,  were  gaining  on  the 
rabbit.  The  two  young  men,  standing  in 
their  stirrups,  whirled  their  boomerangs 
high  above  their  heads.  How  Swift-Eagle 
wanted  Twinkling-Evening-Star  to  strike  the 
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death-blow!  Suddenly  they  both  hurled 
their  sticks.  Then  Swift-Eagle  jumped  up 
and  down  with  delight,  for  it  was  Twinkling- 
Evening-Star’s  stick  that  whacked  the  rabbit 
on  the  head,  just  an  instant  before  the  other 
man’s  stick  landed  within  a  few  inches  of  it. 
Swift-Eagle  ran  quickly  to  them.  Twinkling- 
Evening-Star  leaped  from  his  horse,  picked 
up  the  rabbit,  and  tossed  it  to  Swift-Eagle. 
Then  he  remounted  and  dashed  away  with 
a  shrill  whoop  after  more  game. 

Once  a  young  man  struck  down  a  run¬ 
ning  rabbit  and  gave  it  to  Blue-Flower- 
Petals.  Then  Swift-Eagle  and  Corn-Leaves 
nudged  each  other  and  giggled  as  Blue- 
Flower-Petals  handed  him  a  loaf  of  crisply 
browned  bread  spread  with  honey.  She  had 
been  carrying  the  bread  hidden  beneath  her 
bright  blue  shawl,  all  bordered  with  scarlet 
roses  and  green  leaves.  When  a  rabbit  was 
presented  to  a  girl,  she  must  give  something 
to  eat  in  exchange  for  it. 

“Oh,  look!”  exclaimed  Corn-Leaves, 
skipping  along  with  Swift-Eagle.  “Yeah  is 


The  young  man  leaped  from  his  horse  and  gave  the  rabbit 
he  had  caught  to  Blue-Flower -Petals 
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coming  with  three  rabbits  that  Tah  has 
killed.  Oh,  what  a  feast  we  shall  have 
tomorrow !  Five  whole  rabbits  to  bake 
in  a  pit  of  hot  ashes !  Oh,  goody,  goody, 
gooddee!” 

When  the  circle  of  men  at  last  closed 
in,  the  hunt  was  over.  Suddenly  Tah  began 
singing  the  old,  old  rabbit  song  and  every 
one — even  Swift-Eagle  and  Corn-Leaves — 
joined  in.  The  voices  rang  out  loud  and 
clear  across  the  mesa  as  the  singing  men 
rode  slowly  homeward  upon  their  tired 
horses,  followed  by  the  women  and  children 
on  foot.  All  together  they  sang: 

The  Katchinas  of  the  Great  Spirit 
Made  rabbits  for  Indians  to  eat. 

Thick  upon  the  mesas  they  sent  them 
With  flesh  both  wholesome  and  sweet. 

Oh,  workers  of  the  All-Father, 

Our  Katchinas,  we  are  thankful  to  thee ! 

Let  rabbits  multiply  forever 
To  feed  my  family  and  me. 


GATHERING  PINE  NUTS 


One  morning,  long  before  the  Sun-God 
with  his  shining  disk  rode  his  turquoise- 
colored  horse  over  the  mountains,  Swift-Eagle 
and  Corn-Leaves  were  laughing  together  as 
they  put  on  their  moccasins  and  folded  their 
blankets.  This  time  they  did  not  have  to 
hang  the  blankets  over  the  pole,  for  at  last 
had  come  the  day  when  the  family  and  all 
the  relatives  were  going  into  the  mountains 
to  gather  pinons  or  pine  nuts.  They  would 
be  gone  for  three  days,  and  the  blankets 
must  be  taken  along.  Every  one  was  up 
hurrying  around  by  firelight  to  get  ready  for 
the  journey. 

First,  they  all  went  into  the  storeroom, 
where  the  two  stone  gods,  images  of  the  Sky- 
Father  and  the  Earth-Mother,  were  kept. 
For  Tah  was  the  chief  medicine  man  of  the 
village  and  had  charge  of  the  most  sacred 
images.  Each  one  took  a  pinch  of  sacred 
meal  —  a  mixture  of  corn  meal  with  all  the 
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good  pollens  blessed  by  the  Cacique,  Swift- 
Eagle’s  grandfather,  Taytay  —  and  threw  it 
over  the  ancient  stone  gods  as  he  muttered 
a  prayer  for  food  and  protection  on  their 
journey.  But  Swift-Eagle  and  little  Corn- 
Leaves  were  so  excited  that  they  whispered 
to  each  other  and  forgot  to  say  their  prayers. 

“I  shall  get  more  nuts  than  you,” 
boasted  Swift-Eagle. 

“I’ll  bet  you  don’t,”  replied  Corn- 
Leaves. 

Yeah  overheard  them,  and  when  they 
left  the  room  she  shook  her  head  sadly  at 
her  naughty  children,  saying,  “Ill  will  befall 
you  on  this  trip,  my  children.  You  have 
insulted  those  who  are  to  protect  us  upon 
our  journey,  and  something  bad  will  surely 
happen  to  you.  You  must  be  very  careful.” 
But  Swift-Eagle  and  Corn-Leaves  did  not 
understand  just  what  the  stone  gods  stood 
for,  so  they  were  not  afraid. 

Coffee  in  a  pot  from  the  trader’s  and 
corn-meal  mush  in  one  of  Yeah’s  big  brown 
pottery  jars  were  soon  cooked  in  the  fireplace, 
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and  this  breakfast  was  hastily  eaten  by  each 
one  at  his  own  convenience. 

Yeah  and  the  girls  piled  the  blankets, 
tied  up  in  flour  sacks  loaves  of  bread,  raw 
ears  of  corn,  corn  cakes,  and  dried  meat, 
and  prepared  the  house  for  locking  up. 
Tah  and  the  boys  brought  enough  water 
and  food  to  last  the  sheep,  which  had  to 
be  left  in  the  corral.  Then  they  hitched 
the  two  horses  to  the  big  green  wagon  after 
filling  the  bottom  with  clean  wheat  straw. 
When  everything  was  ready,  they  all  set 
out  —  a  wagonful  —  with  four  other  wagons. 
And  in  their  happiness  all  except  the  babies 

sang: 

Tra-la-la  we  go, 

Up  to  the  mountains  we  go 
To  gather  in  the  nuts 
Before  the  fall  of  snow. 

The  sun  was  bright,  but  as  the  horses 
slowly  climbed  the  steep  mountain  trails 
the  air  grew  colder  and  colder.  As  the 
roads  became  steeper  and  more  rocky, 
the  load  became  too  heavy  for  the  horses. 


They  filled  the  wagon  bottom  with  clean  wheat  straw 
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Every  one  except  Yeah  and  the  baby  got 
out  to  walk.  The  mesas,  those  slightly 
rolling  sandy  stretches  dotted  with  dwarfed 
evergreens  and  scarred  with  dry  river  beds, 
were  far  behind  them.  Now  they  were  in 
a  river  canyon  where  water  flowed  between 
willow-draped  banks,  and  where  there  was 
green  grass  growing.  Gradually  the  trees 
became  larger  and  thicker,  sheltering  wide 
patches  of  tiny,  frostbitten,  flowering 
plants. 

Corn-Leaves  plucked  all  the  flowers  she 
could  find  growing  near  the  roadway,  only 
to  see  them  fade  in  her  warm,  moist  hand. 
Swift-Eagle  threw  stones  at  the  birds,  not 
meaning  to  harm  them,  but  just  to  see 
them  fly  away  in  alarm. 

The  woods  had  put  on  their  autumn 
garments.  “Let’s  see  who  can  count  the 
most  colors  among  the  leaves,”  suggested 
Corn-Leaves  as  they  were  climbing  the  side 
of  a  deep  ravine,  with  mountains  piled 
high  on  all  sides  of  it  like  so  many  great 


cones. 
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“Oh,  I  don’t  care  how  many  colors 
there  are,”  laughed  Swift-Eagle.  “I  would 
rather  look  at  them,  anyway,  than  count 
them.” 

So  they  gazed  at  the  masses  of  yellow 
aspen  leaves  and  at  the  deep  red  of  the 
scrubby  mountain  oaks,  then  at  the  deep 
green  firs  and  the  lighter  green  pines,  until 
the  wagon  was  far  ahead  of  them  and  out 
of  sight  behind  a  turn  in  the  winding  road. 
They  had  to  run  to  catch  up.  Yellow-Dog, 
who  had  been  keeping  close  at  their  heels, 
thought  they  were  racing  in  fun.  He 
barked  happily,  and  the  great  mountains 
echoed  back  his  shrill  voice. 

“Wouldn’t  it  be  fine  if  we  had  all 
these  beautiful  colors  nearer  the  pueblo!” 
sighed  Corn-Leaves. 

Finally,  just  before  nightfall,  after  going 
down  into  another  valley,  they  reached  the 
place  where  the  pinon  trees  were  the  thickest 
and  the  pine  nuts  the  biggest.  Tah  and 
the  other  men  unhitched  the  horses  and 
watered  them  at  a  brook.  Then  with  short 
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ropes  they  tied  together  the  front  ankles  of 
each  horse,  hobbling  it  so  that  it  could  not 
run  away  when  turned  loose  to  graze. 
Yeah  and  the  women  from  the  other  wagons 
got  out  the  coffee  pots  and  prepared  a 
hasty  supper  of  bread,  dried  meat,  and 
coffee,  while  the  big  boys  gathered  sticks  to 
build  a  camp  fire. 

“Come  on,”  cried  Swift-Eagle  to  the 
other  children,  “let’s  get  some  nuts.”  So 
off  they  ran  to  the  nearest  pinon  trees, 
smearing  themselves  with  the  sticky  pine 
gum  while  scuffling  for  the  fallen  nuts. 

When  the  supper  was  ready,  the  meat 
and  bread  were  put  into  two  large  pottery 
bowls  and  the  hot,  weak  coffee  was  poured 
into  a  number  of  smaller  ones.  There  was 
a  bowl  of  sugar,  and  another  of  salt.  After 
all  the  grown-ups  had  eaten  their  fill,  the 
hungry  children  were  called  from  the  pine 
trees  and  had  their  turn  from  the  same 
bowls. 

Since  the  day  had  been  long  and  tiring, 
each  person  soon  wrapped  himself  in  his 
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blanket  and  lay  down  on  the  ground  near 
the  camp  fire.  Occasionally  strange  noises 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  night,  and  once 
in  a  while  some  man  would  get  up  to  put 
wood  upon  the  fire;  but  Swift-Eagle  and 
Corn-Leaves  slept  too  soundly  to  know 
anything  until  they  were  awakened  at  dawn 
by  the  cheerful  clatter  of  the  women  pre¬ 
paring  breakfast. 

Suddenly  Taytay  lifted  his  voice  in 
song.  Swift-Eagle  and  Corn-Leaves,  who 
were  helping  each  other  fold  the  blankets, 
followed  his  gaze  toward  the  east  where 
the  upper  edge  of  the  Sun-God’s  disk  was 
just  appearing  above  the  distant  mountains. 
Out  of  the  small  bags  hanging  from  their 
belts  the  grown-ups  took  a  pinch  of  sacred 
meal  and  threw  it  toward  this  bright  bringer 
of  life  and  the  new  day. 

Taytay,  who  was  too  old  to  help  gather 
nuts,  cared  for  baby  Pale-Moon,  held  tightly 
on  his  back  in  a  folded  blanket.  Some  of 
the  women  stayed  in  camp  to  roast  ears  of 
corn  in  hot  ashes  and  to  make  more  coffee 
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Taytay  cared  for  baby  Pale-Moon,  held  tightly  on  his 
back  in  a  folded  blanket 
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for  dinner.  But  every  one  else  set  out  with 
bags  for  the  harvesting.  Each  family  went 
in  a  different  direction,  for  there  were  trees 
enough  for  all. 

Only  about  once  in  five  years  do  the 
pine-nut  trees,  yield  a  really  big  harvest. 
This  year  there  was  an  abundant  harvest, 
and  each  family  wanted  to  gather  a  supply 
large  enough  to  last  for  at  least  two  or  three 
years  to  come. 

The  little  children  scuttled  about  here 
and  there  picking  up  the  nuts  that  had 
already  fallen;  but  the  older  people  gathered 
them  with  system.  First  Yeah  spread  cloths 
all  over  the  ground  beneath  a  tree.  Tah 
and  Twinkling-Star  would  then  give  the 
tree  a  vigorous  shaking,  causing  the  nuts  to 
fall  with  a  patter  like  the  downpour  of  rain. 
Then  all  would  stoop  down  and  scoop  up 
the  fallen  nuts  and  put  them  into  their  bags. 
This  being  done,  they  would  move  on  to 
another  tree. 

At  night  there  was  great  fun  around 
the  wagons,  when  the  families  compared  the 
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sizes  of  their  bulging  bags  before  they  were 
emptied  into  big  cloths  in  the  wagon  beds. 
Swift-Eagle’s  bag  was  never  so  full  as  Corn- 
Leaves’,  for  he  lost  too  much  time  chasing 
rabbits  and  throwing  stones  at  the  squawk¬ 
ing  blue  pinon  jays,  that  resented  sharing 
their  food  with  others.  But  each  evening 
as  they  wrapped  themselves  up  in  their 
blankets,  Swift-Eagle  would  whisper,  “I  bet 
I’ll  beat  you  tomorrow.”  And  no  doubt 
he  thought  he  would. 
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Finally  the  fourth  and  last  day  of  their 
stay  came.  Each  day  Swift-Eagle  and  Corn- 
Leaves  had  gone  farther  and  farther  away 
from  the  camp,  for  they  had  grown  tired  of 
picking  up  pine  nuts.  Following  a  tassel¬ 
eared  squirrel  or  a  weasel  tracking  a  rabbit, 
they  would  leave  the  pinon  country  and 
climb  up  nearer  and  nearer  the  high  level 
of  the  big  pines. 

“Let’s  explore  this  nearest  mountain,’’ 
said  Swift-Eagle  to  Corn-Leaves. 

“All  right!’’  she  eagerly  agreed. 

They  found  a  small  canyon  with  a  tiny 
gurgling  stream  leaping  noisily  through  it, 
where  two  water  ousels  were  diving  for  food 
and  making  funny  little  courtesies  while 
perched  on  the  shore.  After  watching  them 
a  while,  the  children  climbed  up  the  steep 
mountain  slope  toward  the  big  trees. 

Suddenly  a  flock  of  wild  turkeys  went 
running  up  the  mountain  in  front  of  them. 
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Loo*/”  cried  Swift-Eagle.  “Let's  follow  and  see 
where  the  turkeys  go!’’ 
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“Look!”  cried  Swift-Eagle.  “Let’s  fol¬ 
low  and  see  where  they  go!” 

Scrambling  along  over  the  pine  needles, 
they  came  to  the  top  of  the  ridge.  Corn- 
Leaves  slipped  and  scratched  her  arm,  but, 
although  she  cried  from  the  pain,  Swift- 
Eagle  would  not  wait  to  comfort  her,  so  on 
she  climbed,  hurrying  to  keep  up  with  him. 
Just  as  they  reached  the  top  of  the  ridge 
the  turkeys  ran  a  short  distance,  leaped 
from  the  ground,  flapped  their  wings  heavily, 
and  then  glided  down  into  the  valley.  The 
children  could  hear  them  in  the  distance 
calling  to  one  another,  “Coik!  Coik!  Coik!” 

Although  Swift-Eagle  and  Corn-Leaves 
stumbled  uphill  and  downhill  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  calls,  they  could  not  find  the 
turkeys.  Finally  they  came  to  an  open 
space  and  discovered  that  the  shadows  had 
moved  to  the  other  side  of  the  trees.  “  I  am 
tired,”  Corn-Leaves  complained  suddenly. 

“So  am  I,  and  I  am  hungry,  too,”  said 
Swift-Eagle.  “It’s  time  for  us  to  go  back  to 
camp.” 
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Turning,  they  began  to  climb  the 
mountain  ridges  in  search  of  the  valley  by 
which  they  had  first  entered.  But  each  can¬ 
yon  they  found  was  new  and  strange.  They 
stopped  on  every  ridge  and  in  each  valley 
and  called  loudly  again  and  again,  but 
their  only  answer  was  the  echo  of  their  own 
voices.  They  climbed  first  to  the  right  and 
then  to  the  left.  They  went  forward  and 
then  they  retraced  their  steps. 

“Didn’t  we  come  up  by  this  stream?’’ 
asked  Corn-Leaves  eagerly. 

“I  think  we  did,”  agreed  Swift-Eagle. 
“  It  looks  familiar.” 

Instantly  they  set  off  down  the  draw 
of  the  tiny  stream;  for  Tah  had  told  them 
many  times  that  the  thing  to  do  when  lost 
in  the  mountains  was  to  follow  down 
streams  and  one  would  be  sure  finally  to 
reach  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  shadows  were  growing  longer  than 
the  trees  that  cast  them.  The  sun  could 
be  seen  only  from  the  ridge  tops,  and  there 
was  a  strange  stillness  everywhere. 
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“It’s  so  quiet  I’m  afraid.  Let’s  run,’’ 
suggested  Corn-Leaves. 

Down  along  the  little  stream  they  ran 
until  they  were  out  of  breath. 

“I  can’t  run  any  more,”  panted  Corn- 
Leaves. 

“Neither  can  I,”  confessed  Swift-Eagle. 
“Let’s  sit  down  and  rest.” 

As  they  threw  themselves  down  upon 
the  pebbled  slope,  Corn-Leaves  cried  softly. 
A  rock  squirrel  with  an  acorn  in  his  mouth 
paused  to  locate  the  queer  noise.  Then 
with  a  whisk  of  his  tail  he  darted  away. 
Some  dried  leaves  crackled  and,  looking  up, 
the  children  saw  a  great  bobcat  leap  into 
the  air  and  pounce  upon  the  little  animal. 
Corn-Leaves  shut  her  eyes  and  squealed  in 
terror.  Startled  by  the  cry,  the  bobcat 
slunk  away,  leaving  the  little  squirrel  bleed¬ 
ing  from  the  gashes  made  by  his  claws. 
Snatching  up  a  stone,  Swift-Eagle  threw  it 
after  the  cat.  A  sharp  yowl  told  him  the 
stone  had  struck,  though,  of  course,  not  hard 
enough  to  kill.  He  picked  up  the  squirrel. 
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“Poor  little  Squirrel-man,”  sympathized 
Corn-Leaves,  “we  must  wash  his  wounds.” 
Together  they  bathed  his  scratches  in  the 
cold  water  of  the  stream,  for  in  Taytay’s 
stories  the  Squirrel-man  was  always  a  good 
little  animal.  Soon  he  was  able  to  scamper 
away. 

“  It  is  getting  so  dark,  Swift-Eagle,  that 
I’m  afraid,”  fretted  Corn-Leaves.  “What 
shall  we  do?” 

“We  will  have  to  build  a  camp  fire  and 
stay  here  in  the  woods  all  night,”  replied 
Swift-Eagle. 

Corn-Leaves  had  learned  a  long  time 
before  that  crying  did  not  help  matters,  so, 
drying  her  tears,  she  and  Swift-Eagle  began 
gathering  wood  to  build  a  fire.  Suddenly 
Swift-Eagle,  who  was  going  ahead,  stopped, 
caught  Corn-Leaves’  skirts,  and  whispered 
softly,  “Sh!” 

As  they  stood  perfectly  still,  scarcely 
breathing,  three  black-tailed  deer  came 
slowly  down  the  hillside  to  drink  at  a 
little  spring.  Suddenly,  as  he  drank,  the 


The  two  children  stood  perfectly  still,  while  the  three 
black-tailed  deer  drank  at  a  little  spring 
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buck  would  lift  his  head  to  listen,  tossing 
high  his  pronged  antlers.  The  two  does 
were  also  nervously  on  the  alert  for  foes. 
As  the  children  stood  on  the  slope  watching 
them,  Swift-Eagle’s  foot  slipped.  The  deer 
pricked  up  their  ears  for  a  moment,  then 
darted  off  up  the  mountain  side  in  a  fleet 
gallop.  Their  racing  hoofs  sent  small  loose 
pebbles  clattering  down  into  the  valley, 
and  so  swift  were  they  that  almost  before 
Swift-Eagle  had  regained  his  balance  they 
had  disappeared  over  the  ridge. 

“If  we  could  run  like  that,”  sighed 
Corn-Leaves,  “perhaps  we  could  find  Yeah 
and  Tah  tonight.” 

“Yes,  but  since  we  can’t,”  retorted 
Swift-Eagle,  “we’ll  have  to  stay  here  and 
hurry  to  get  the  fire  built.  The  Sun-God 
has  already  disappeared,  and  night  is  coming. 
See,  there  is  the  new  moon.” 

They  piled  up  the  wood,  then  Swift- 
Eagle  made  a  small  heap  of  tiny  dried 
twigs  and  grasses.  Over  this  he  knelt,  strik¬ 
ing  two  stones  together,  for  he  had  no  flint 
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in  his  pocket  like  that  which  Tah  always 
carried.  As  the  stones  grew  hot  from  being 
rubbed  and  knocked  together,  little  sparks 
began  to  fly.  After  a  long,  long  time  one 
spark  fell  on  a  blade  of  grass  that  began 
to  smoke.  Corn-Leaves  was  lying  on  her 
stomach,  flat  upon  the  ground,  waiting  for 
just  this  to  happen.  Immediately  she  began 
to  blow  gently  upon  the  heap  of  dried  grass 
as  Swift-Eagle  continued  to  send  sparks 
upon  it.  Suddenly  the  smoking  grass  blazed 
up,  and  Swift-Eagle  piled  on  more  and 
more  twigs  until  a  big  fire  was  burning. 

“While  you  keep  the  fire  going,  Swift- 
Eagle,  I’ll  go  back  to  look  for  acorns  for 
our  supper,’’  said  Corn-Leaves.  Back  she 
went  to  the  spot  where  they  had  seen  the 
squirrel  with  his  acorn,  and  after  looking 
around  she  found  the  oak  tree.  In  the  skirt 
of  her  dress  she  gathered  all  the  good  acorns 
she  could  find  and  carried  them  back  to 
roast  for  their  supper. 

They  were  so  tired,  and  the  hot  fire 
made  them  so  sleepy,  that  as  soon  as  they 
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had  eaten  the  acorns  and  drunk  from  the 
small  river  they  huddled  close  together  and 
fell  asleep.  They  might  have  slept  comfort¬ 
ably  all  night  if  the  fire  had  kept  burning, 
but  when  the  wood  was  all  gone  the  fire 
went  out.  The  children  grew  so  cold  that 
they  were  easily  awakened  by  the  howling 
of  a  lone  timber  wolf. 

Swift-Eagle  sat  up  with  a  start.  He 
had  often  heard  that  in  the  woods  hungry 
wolves  would  attack  even  a  man,  and 
devour  him.  He  shook  Corn-Leaves  until 
she  awoke,  too,  and  heard  the  terrifying 
howls  that  were  quickly  growing  louder  and 
nearer. 

“What  shall  we  do?”  whispered  Swift- 
Eagle  in  alarm.  “  He’s  coming  this  way. 
He  must  smell  us.” 

“We  must  climb  a  tree  as  quickly  as 
we  can,”  answered  Corn-Leaves. 

“  No,  no,  we  can’t  do  that.  It  is  too 
dark.  We  couldn’t  see  to  climb,  and  besides 
the  wolf  would  jump  up  and  catch  us 
before  we  could  get  high  enough.” 
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A  loud,  prolonged  howl  close  to  the 
right  made  them  catch  each  other  in  a 
panic.  They  stood  motionless  for  a  moment 
listening. 

“Didn’t  Taytay  tell  us  that  wolves  are 
afraid  of  fire?”  whispered  Corn-Leaves. 

“That’s  it,”  answered  Swift-Eagle.  “We 
must  rebuild  the  fire.” 

Both  fell  upon  their  knees  beside  the 
ashes  and  with  sticks  poked  for  a  coal  still 
burning.  And  sure  enough  they  found  one 
still  alive  and  glowing.  While  Swift-Eagle 
blew  gently  upon  it,  Corn-Leaves  piled 
twigs  above  it  so  that  they  might  catch  fire 
and  make  a  blaze. 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  howling, 
but  at  last  the  twigs  flamed  up,  and  Swift- 
Eagle  hurriedly  put  wood  upon  them.  Just 
then,  close  at  hand,  came  such  a  sharp  bark 
that  the  children  jumped  and  caught  each 
other’s  hands.  Looking  around  they  saw 
two  eyes,  shining  like  live  coals  of  fire, 
staring  out  at  them  from  the  blackness 
of  the  woods.  The  fire  grew  brighter  and 


Looking  around ,  they  saw  two  eyes ,  shining  like  live  coals 
of  fire,  staring  out  at  them  from  the  blackness  of  the  woods 
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brighter,  and  presently  the  wolf,  with  an 
angry  growl,  turned  from  it  and  slunk 
away.  Gradually  his  howls  grew  fainter 
in  the  distance. 

“Oh,  but  that  was  a  narrow  escape!” 
said  Swift-Eagle’s  look  of  relief.  He  did 
not  need  to  say  it  in  words. 

Swift-Eagle  and  Corn-Leaves  dared  not 
go  to  sleep  again  for  fear  the  fire  might  go 
out  and  the  wolf  return.  Indeed,  their 
fright  had  made  them  so  wide  awake  that 
they  could  not  have  gone  to  sleep  even  if 
they  had  tried. 

Evidently  the  fire  had  disturbed  an  owl 
out  hunting  for  food  in  the  darkness,  as 
was  his  habit,  for  he  began  screeching  and 
hooting,  almost  above  the  children’s  heads. 

“Oh,  oh,  there’s  a  witch!”  panted  Corn- 
Leaves  in  terror,  as  she  drew  closer  to 
Swift-Eagle. 

“Don’t  cry,”  answered  Swift-Eagle, 
snuggling  nearer  to  his  sister.  “  Don’t  you 
remember  Yeah  told  us  the  Witch-Owl  takes 
crying  babies  and  turns  them  into  owls?” 
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“Yes,  I  remember.  Oh,  he  is  telling  us 
evil  things!  I  wonder  if  we  shall  ever  get 
home  again?”  Corn-Leaves  was  just  about 
to  cry,  when  the  owl  screeched  so  loudly 
that  it  frightened  her  tears  away  and  made 
even  Swift-Eagle  shudder.  Every  few  min¬ 
utes  until  daylight  came  the  owl  hooted 
above  their  heads,  so  that  when  the  Sun- 
God,  with  his  shining  disk,  at  last  appeared 
above  the  mountain  top  the  children  thank¬ 
fully  greeted  him  with  Taytay’s  sunrise 
song.  Never  before  had  sunlight  seemed  so 
beautiful  to  them. 

“  If  we  follow  down  stream  to  the  Rio 
Grande,”  said  Corn-Leaves  thoughtfully, 
“we  may  reach  a  place  by  night  where 
there  is  no  wood  with  which  to  build  a 
fire,  and  the  wolf  may  follow  us.” 

“That  is  true,”  agreed  Swift-Eagle. 
“Perhaps  we  had  better  stay  here  until  Tah 
finds  us.  Surely  the  men  will  be  searching 
the  woods  for  us  today.  But  now  we  had 
better  hunt  for  some  berries  or  some  nuts 
to  eat.” 
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But  they  could  find  neither  nuts  nor 
berries — nothing  except  a  few  acorns.  They 
knew  that  there  were  certain  roots  good  to 
eat  growing  on  the  mountains,  but  they 
knew  that  there  were  poisonous  ones,  too. 
And  since  they  did  not  know  which  were 
good  to  eat  and  which  were  not,  they 

dared  not  eat  any. 

“We  might  starve  to  death  before  the 
men  find  us.  Can’t  we  do  something  to 
show  them  where  we  are?”  asked  Corn- 

Leaves,  after  they  had  eaten  their  few 
acorns  and  had  piled  more  brush  on  the 
fire  to  keep  it  from  going  out. 

“We  can  keep  the  fire  going  as  a 
signal,”  said  Swift-Eagle,  continuing  after 
a  moment  of  thought,  “we  had  better 
build  another  fire  on  top  of  this  nearest 

peak,  for  it  can  be  seen  for  many  miles 

around,  while  this  blaze  can  be  seen  only  in 
the  valley.” 

No  sooner  had  he  spoken  than  they 
were  scrambling  up  the  steep  slope,  each 
one  carrying  a  few  coals  of  fire  on  a  flat 
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stone.  Often  they  had  to  put  down  these 
stone  shovels  to  push  or  pull  each  other 
over  the  hard  places.  When  at  last  they 
reached  the  top,  they  found  an  open  space 
where  only  a  single  small  tree  was  growing. 

“Green  branches  make  the  most  smoke!” 
exclaimed  Swift-Eagle.  “Let’s  set  fire  to 
this  tree  as  a  signal.” 

Gathering  all  the  dried  twigs  and 
branches  they  could  find,  they  piled  them 
in  a  heap  under  and  around  the  young  fir 
tree  and  with  their  coals  set  fire  to  the 
brush.  Soon  the  tree  was  crackling  and 
sending  sparks  in  all  directions,  while  a 
dense  cloud  of  smoke  rose  straight  up  into 
the  air.  With  sharp  sticks  and  stones  they 
uprooted  another  tiny  fir  tree  growing 
farther  down  the  mountain,  set  it  in  the 
midst  of  their  fire,  and  so  kept  the  column 
of  smoke  rising  up  all  morning. 

At  noon  they  heard  the  halloo  of  a 
far-away  voice.  Putting  his  hands  to  his 
mouth,  Swift-Eagle  answered  as  loudly  as 
he  could.  Then  came  another  halloo,  still 
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nearer.  Swift-Eagle  answered  it  while  Corn- 
Leaves  kept  the  smoking  fire  burning. 

Watching  eagerly  in  the  direction  of  the 
calls,  the  children  soon  saw  Tah  and  the 
other  Indian  men  of  the  camp  riding  toward 
them  on  horseback.  The  children  ran  to 
meet  them,  too  glad  to  be  found  to  mind 
the  severe  scolding  which  followed.  After¬ 
ward  Tah  praised  his  children  for  having 
built  the  smoking  fire  as  a  guide  for  the 
men  in  the  search. 

Tah  took  Corn-Leaves  up  on  the  horse 
behind  him  and  an  uncle  took  up  Swift- 
Eagle.  As  they  passed  the  little  spring, 
Swift-Eagle  told  them  about  the  three  deer 
that  came  there  to  drink,  and  Tah  noted 
the  spot  for  a  future  day’s  hunting. 


THANKSGIVING  DAY 


Suddenly  one  evening  not  long  after 
the  pinon  picnic,  during  the  supper  hour 
when  all  the  village  was  quiet,  the  voice 
of  the  town  crier  was  heard. 

He  was  standing  on  top  of  the  highest 
house  in  the  pueblo.  Swift-Eagle,  afraid 
that  he  might  not  hear,  rushed  to  the  door 
to  listen.  This  is  what  the  crier  was  saying: 
“The  governor  has  proclaimed  that  on  day 
after  tomorrow  the  Winter  People  and  the 
Summer  People  of  this  village  shall  celebrate 
their  Thanksgiving  Day.  Let  each  person 
prepare  gifts  for  his  neighbors  to  express 
thanks  to  the  Givers  of  Life  and  Food!” 

The  gift  of  Blue-Flower-Petals  was  a 
man’s  fancy  shirt  on  which  she  had  worked 
for  many  moons.  Swift-Eagle  and  Corn- 
Leaves  knew  quite  well  to  what  young  man 
she  would  throw  it,  for  once  they  had  seen 
him  give  Blue-Flower-Petals  a  rabbit,  and 
once  they  had  seen  her  carry  a  dish  of  food 
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Once  Swift-Eagle  and  Corn-Leaves  had  seen  Blue-Flower- 
Petals  carry  a  dish  of  food  to  the  young  man's  house 
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to  his  house.  Then  one  evening,  a  little 
later,  Tah  and  Yeah  had  gone  over  to 
arrange  with  the  young  man’s  parents  for 
his  marriage  to  Blue-Flower-Petals.  It  was 
decided  that  they  should  be  married  on 
the  Corn  Feast  Day  the  next  summer  and 
live  in  a  new  house  to  be  built  above 
that  of  Tah  and  Yeah. 

Swift-Eagle  and  Corn-Leaves  had  with 
some  difficulty  trapped  a  cottontail  rabbit, 
which  was  to  be  their  gift. 

Twinkling-Evening-Star  had  been  watch¬ 
ing  the  nests  of  some  fat  field  mice.  Swift- 
Eagle  was  very  sure  that  his  big  brother 
would  kill  them  for  part  of  his  gifts,  for 
Indians  are  fond  of  the  meat  of  field  mice. 
They  like  it  better  than  they  do  that  of 
hares. 

Yeah  had  many  things  which  she  had 
been  saving  for  Thanksgiving  Day  gifts,  all 
bought  at  the  white  man’s  trading  store 
with  her  pottery  money.  There  were  boxes 
of  fancy  cakes  and  bright,  shining  pans  and 
coffee  pots,  for  Yeah  said  she  had  so  many 
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things  to  be  thankful  for  that  she  must 
throw  many  presents. 

The  next  day  each  one  was  busy  in  his 
own  way  getting  ready  for  Thanksgiving. 
Taytay  and  Tah  had  to  practice  songs  in 
the  summer  kiva,  their  underground  house 
of  worship,  for  they  were  to  sing  in  the 
chorus.  Yeah  and  Blue-Flower-Petals  were 
preparing  for  the  feast.  But  Swift-Eagle 
could  not  watch  their  preparations,  for  he 
and  Corn-Leaves  had  to  go  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  school.  Then  after  school  Swift-Eagle’s 
hair  had  to  be  washed  and  he  had  to  herd 
the  sheep. 

Finally  Thanksgiving  Day  came.  Swift- 
Eagle  and  Corn-Leaves  dressed  themselves. 
Swift-Eagle  wore  a  new  shirt  and  Corn- 
Leaves  had  a  new  dress,  both  made  of  the 
same  bright  pink  calico  with  flowers  scat¬ 
tered  over  it. 

“How  do  you  like  my  new  dress,  Swift- 
Eagle?”  asked  Corn-Leaves  gaily. 

“Just  as  much  as  you  like  my  new 
shirt,”  he  laughed. 
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The  children  felt  so  proud  of  their  new 
clothes  that  it  was  really  hard  for  them  to 
think  of  anything  else.  But  together  they 
went  to  the  pen  for  their  rabbit.  The 
little  cottontail  was  so  wild  and  kicked  so 
fiercely  that  it  was  all  they  could  do  to 
hold  him. 

When  they  came  back,  some  of  the 
Summer  People  had  gathered  in  their  house 
to  wait  for  the  ceremony  to  begin.  Swift- 
Eagle  and  Corn-Leaves,  still  holding  tight 
to  their  rabbit,  peeped  into  the  covered  bas¬ 
kets  to  see  what  gifts  they  had  brought. 
But  soon  Yeah  caught  them  at  it. 

“If  you  have  no  more  politeness  than 
to  peep  into  other  people’s  affairs,”  she 
scolded,  “the  Katchinas,  the  Gods  who  give 
all  things  to  the  Indians,  will  not  let  you 
catch  any  gifts  today.  Besides,  I  shall  send 
you  out  of  the  house  until  you  learn  to  be 
polite.” 

After  that  Swift-Eagle  and  Corn-Leaves 
sat  quietly  listening  to  the  conversation  of 
their  elders  and  waiting  for  the  drumbeats 
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that  would  announce  the  beginning  of  the 
ceremony.  All  the  people  were  to  take 
part  in  this,  some  of  the  chorus  coming 
from  the  winter  kiva  and  the  rest  of  it, 
with  Taytay  and  Tah,  from  the  summer  kiva. 
The  women  dancers,  however,  all  belonged 
to  the  Winter  People,  and  the  drummers, 
too,  would  come  from  their  own  house  of 
worship. 

Presently  came  the  sound  of  muffled 
drumbeats.  All  the  Summer  People,  leaving 
their  baskets  and  bundles  behind,  rushed 
from  their  houses  as  the  drummers  climbed 
to  the  top  of  their  kiva,  and  marched  down 
the  steps  into  the  plaza,  followed  by  thir¬ 
teen  women  in  dance  costume.  The  people 
in  the  chorus,  falling  into  place  behind  the 
drummers,  stationed  themselves  in  the  center 
of  the  plaza.  Then,  as  they  sang,  “He-yah, 
hah-yah,  a-yea-hay!”  twelve  of  the  dancers 
formed  into  two  rows  of  six  each,  spinning 
and  turning  and  waving  evergreen  boughs  as 
they  danced.  The  other  woman,  dressed  more 
elaborately  with  gaily  colored  embroidery 


Twelve  of  the  dancers  formed  into  two  rows  of  six  each ,  while  the  other 
woman  danced  up  and  down  between  the  rows 
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and  feathers,  danced  wildly  up  and  down 
between  the  rows. 

When  the  music  ended,  members  of  the 
chorus  handed  bags  to  the  dancers.  These 
were  opened,  and  both  the  dancers  and  the 
people  in  the  chorus  began  hurling  gifts  at 
the  crowds  of  people.  Out  from  their  houses 
poured  the  Winter  People  bearing  their 
share  of  gifts,  which  they  also  threw  high 
into  the  air  to  be  caught  by  the  fortunate 
ones.  There  was  a  good-natured  scuffle 
among  the  Summer  People  as  they  scram¬ 
bled  for  the  gifts.  If  two  people  happened 
to  catch  the  same  article,  they  did  not 
quarrel  over  it,  for  that  would  have  been 
a  sin. 

A  flying  sardine  can  struck  Swift-Eagle 
sharply  on  the  cheek.  It  hurt,  but  since  he 
was  rewarded  with  the  sardines,  he  did  not 
mind  the  bruise.  Corn-Leaves  caught  a  piece 
of  bright  red  calico,  and  Yeah  was  so  lucky 
as  to  catch,  among  other  things,  a  live  hen. 

Soon  everything  was  thrown  and  caught. 
The  dancers  went  back  into  their  kiva,  and 
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it  was  the  turn  of  Swift-Eagle’s  family  and 
of  the  other  Summer  People  to  throw  their 
gifts  at  the  end  of  the  next  dance. 

What  a  chase  they  all  had  after  the 
cottontail  rabbit!  Swift-Eagle  tossed  him 
toward  a  dozen  up-raised  hands.  All  the 
hands  touched  the  Rabbit-man,  but  he  slipped 
right  through  them  down  to  the  ground. 
With  remarkable  quickness  he  hopped  in 
and  out  among  the  feet  of  the  laughing 
people  who  were  chasing  him  to  and  fro. 
Three  men,  tripped  up  in  the  race,  fell 
sprawling,  and  as  they  fell  they  bumped 
against  a  fat  woman.  Rabbit-man  would 
probably  have  got  away,  had  not  this  fat 
person  lost  her  balance  and  sat  down  plump 
upon  his  hind  legs.  There  was  Rabbit-man 
pinned  to  the  ground  by  the  weight  of  the 
woman  who  claimed  him  as  her  prize.  Seiz¬ 
ing  him  by  the  ears,  she  held  him  up,  poor 
Rabbit-man  kicking  wildly,  but  what  she 
said  was  drowned  in  the  laughter  and  cheers. 

Swift-Eagle  forgot  all  about  his  new 
pink  shirt  and  rolled  over  and  over  on  the 


There  was  Rabbit-man  pinned  to  the  ground  by  the  weight  of  the  woman 
who  claimed  him  for  her  prize 
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ground  with  laughter.  Corn-Leaves  bent 
over  double  and  laughed  until  the  tears 
streamed  from  her  eyes,  and  she  really  did 
not  know  whether  she  was  laughing  or 
crying.  Poor  baby  Pale-Moon,  who  was 
straddling  her  back  held  tight  in  a  shawl, 
had  his  little  drowsy  head  almost  bobbed  off 
as  Corn-Leaves  giggled  and  wiggled  about. 

After  the  ceremony  was  over,  Yeah,  who 
had  been  quick  enough  to  catch  many  gifts, 
shared  them  with  her  friends  who  had 
caught  none.  Then  Blue-Flower-Petals  killed, 
picked,  and  dressed  the  hen  that  Yeah  had 
caught,  and  it  was  roasted  in  a  bed  of  hot 
ashes  for  their  supper. 

The  white  teacher  at  the  school  had 
told  Swift-Eagle  about  the  turkey,  the 
pumpkin  pies,  and  the  other  good  things  to 
eat  that  palefaces  always  have  for  their 
Thanksgiving  Day  dinner.  But  to  Swift- 
Eagle  their  celebration  seemed  to  be  very 
unexciting  indeed  when  compared  with  that 
of  his  own  people. 
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“Swift-Eagle,  I  have  decided  to  take 
you  hunting  with  us  tomorrow,”  announced 
Tah  one  evening  over  the  supper  of  stewed 
dried  beans,  meat,  and  chili  peppers.  “Since 
it  was  you  who  found  the  spring  where  a 
buck  goes  to  drink,  you  shall  help  us  find 
it  again.” 

Swift-Eagle’s  heart  beat  faster.  Running 
over  to  Tah’s  gaily  painted  drum,  he  began 
beating  a  tattoo  of  delight.  Never  before 
had  he  gone  hunting  for  big  game.  Boys 
who  were  too  young  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves  in  the  woods  were  considered  a  nui¬ 
sance  on  a  hunt.  Besides,  the  school  teacher 
always  scolded  Tah  and  Yeah  whenever 
Swift-Eagle  was  kept  out  of  school.  But  at 
last  he  was  really  going.  How  glad  he  was 
that  he  and  Corn-Leaves  had  been  lost  in  the 
mountains,  for  had  they  not  been  he  would 
surely  have  been  left  at  home.  Glancing  at 
Corn-Leaves,  he  saw  from  her  tightly  pressed 
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lips  that  she  was  disappointed  because  she 
could  not  go,  too.  But,  of  course,  she  was 
only  a  girl  and  could  not  expect  to  go. 

Early  the  next  morning  Tah,  his  brother, 
Twinkling-Evening-Star,  and  Swift-Eagle, 
all  set  out  on  horseback  for  the  mountains. 


Tah ,  his  brother ,  Twinkling-Evening-Star,  and  Swift-Eagle 
set  out  on  horseback  for  the  mountains 
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Each  one  carried  a  striped  blanket  of  many 
bright  colors  tied  around  his  waist.  Each 
saddle  pack  was  filled  on  one  side  with  food 
that  Yeah  had  prepared,  and  on  the  other 
with  a  water  jar.  Tah’s  brother  had  a 
coiled  rope  over  his  saddle  pommel,  and 
Tah  had  a  small  ax. 

All  day  they  traveled  steadily  up  the 
long  trails,  and  at  nightfall  pitched  their 
camp  very  near  the  place  they  had  chosen 
for  the  pinon  picnic.  Next  morning  they 
left  the  trails  and  picked  their  way  in  and 
out  among  the  trees  straight  across  the 
ridges,  just  as  Swift-Eagle  and  Corn-Leaves 
had  done  when  they  followed  the  turkeys. 

It  was  about  four  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  when  Tah,  who  was  in  the  lead, 
suddenly  reined  in  his  horse.  They  were  in 
a  valley  among  a  thick  grove  of  trees. 
Leaping  from  his  horse  and  stooping  over, 
Tah  began  carefully  studying  the  ground. 
As  the  others  rode  up  to  him,  he  pointed 
to  something  on  the  ground  and  exclaimed 
excitedly,  “Mountain-lion  tracks!  They  are 
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so  fresh  the  lion  must  be  somewhere  near. 
Let’s  look  for  him.” 

The  others  cried  out  in  surprise,  and 
Swift-Eagle  at  once  snuggled  close  to  his 
big,  strong  father.  Mountain  lions  were 
seldom  seen.  Indeed  they  had  never  before 
seen  the  tracks  of  one.  They  decided  to 
turn  their  horses  loose  to  graze,  while  they 
tracked  the  lion  down. 

“You  stay  here  to  watch  the  horses, 
Twinkling-Evening-Star,”  said  Tah.  “They 
might  wander  too  far  away,  and  Swift-Eagle 
is  not  big  enough  and  strong  enough  to 
guard  them.” 

For  once  Swift-Eagle  felt  that  it  was 
good  to  be  young,  for  he  did  so  much  want 
to  go  with  Tah  in  search  of  that  lion. 
Besides  he  was  the  only  one  who  did  not 
carry  a  gun,  and  he  really  did  not  care  to 
be  left  alone. 

Searching  the  ground  closely  for  the 
tracks,  which  were  occasionally  lost  in  the 
fall  of  dry  leaves,  the  small  party  followed 
the  path  of  the  lion.  At  last  under  a  big 
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tree  the  tracks  seemed  to  have  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared.  Tah  went  to  the  right  seeking 
for  them  and  the  uncle  went  to  the  left, 
while  Swift-Eagle,  trembling  with  fear  and 
excitement,  waited  under  the  tree.  Acci¬ 
dentally  the  uncle  stepped  upon  one  end  of 
a  dry  branch,  making  the  other  end  spring 
into  the  air  and  hit  the  ground  sharply  as 
it  fell  back.  The  noise  startled  Swift-Eagle. 
He  jumped  as  if  he  thought  the  lion  were 
springing  upon  him.  One  of  the  horses  whin¬ 
nied  in  the  distance,  and  for  a  moment  the 
whinny  sounded  to  Swift-Eagle  like  a  near¬ 
by  roar. 

All  at  once  something  drew  his  glance 
upward  into  the  tree.  There,  directly  above 
his  head,  was  a  long  brown  tail  silently 
waving  to  and  fro.  For  a  moment  he  stood 
motionless  with  fear.  Then,  running  quickly 
to  Tah,  he  pointed  breathlessly  back  toward 
the  thick  branches  of  the  tree.  Following 
Swift-Eagle’s  gaze,  Tah  saw  the  long,  twitch¬ 
ing  tail  and  instantly  lifted  his  gun  to  his 
shoulder. 
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Tah  knew  that  his  aim  must  be  true 
and  that  his  bullet  must  kill,  for  a  wounded 
mountain  lion  is  a  dangerous  animal. 

“Stand  back!”  he  whispered  softly  to 
Swift-Eagle. 

Swiftly  and  quietly  he  took  three  steps 
nearer  the  hiding  place  of  the  beast.  Two 
shining  eyes  glared  down  upon  him,  and  a 
double  row  of  white  teeth  showed  themselves 
in  a  grinning  snarl.  Instantly  Tah  directed 
his  aim  between  the  glaring  eyes  and  fired. 

But  just  as  the  trigger  was  pulled  the 
lion  jerked  his  head  to  one  side,  and  the 
bullet  intended  for  his  brain  struck  his 
shoulder  blade.  With  an  angry  roar  the 
beast  leaped  down  upon  his  enemy.  As  he 
jumped,  his  great  claws  snagged  a  slit  down 
the  leg  of  Tah’s  trousers,  tearing  the  flesh 
in  a  long,  deep  scratch.  Then  as  quick  as 
a  flash  the  lion  lunged  for  Tah’s  throat. 

But  suddenly,  just  as  the  beast’s  teeth 
were  within  a  few  inches  of  Tah’s  throat, 
the  sharp  report  of  another  rifle  rang  out. 
Without  a  sound  the  great  beast  tumbled 


With  an  angry  roar  the  beast  leaped  down  upon  his  enemy 
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heavily  to  the  ground.  After  twitching  a 
few  seconds,  he  lay  limp  and  still. 

Swift-Eagle,  with  tears  of  alarm  in  his 
eyes,  turned  to  see  the  smoking  end  of  a 
rifle  being  lowered,  and  knew  that  his 
uncle  had  fired  the  shot  which  saved  his 
father’s  life. 

Tah  and  the  uncle  quickly  made  sure 
that  the  lion  was  dead.  Then  turning  to 
Swift-Eagle,  Tah  said  hurriedly,  “Go  back 
and  tell  Twinkling-Evening-Star  to  bring  the 
horses.  He  must  help  us  skin  the  lion.” 

Carefully  following  the  hunters’  foot¬ 
prints,  lest  he  should  get  lost,  Swift-Eagle 
hurried  back  to  his  brother.  Then,  each 
riding  his  own  horse  and  leading  one  of  the 
others,  they  returned  to  the  place  where 
the  men  were  already  busy  at  the  task  of 
removing  the  lion’s  skin. 

But,  just  before  they  reached  the  great 
tree,  the  horses,  smelling  the  presence  of  the 
lion,  threw  up  their  heads  in  alarm  and, 
wheeling  with  a  snort,  plunged  away  in  the 
opposite  direction. 
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“Hold  them!  Hold  them!  Don’t  let 
them  get  away!’’  shouted  Tah,  as  he  and 
the  uncle  ran  to  help  the  boys. 

Swift-Eagle  tried  with  all  his  might  to 
hold  the  terrified  horses,  but  his  arms  were 
too  short  and  his  muscles  too  soft.  With 
the  first  sudden  jerk,  the  leader,  Tah’s  horse, 
tore  the  reins  from  his  hands  and  went 
galloping  away  at  full  speed.  Swift-Eagle 
was  unable  to  check  the  horse  he  was  riding, 
which  in  its  alarm  fortunately  ran  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  other.  A  branch  caught 
Swift-Eagle’s  sleeve  and  slit  it  from  top  to 
bottom.  Another  one  lashed  him  across  the 
face,  leaving  it  scratched  and  bleeding,  but 
still  he  clung  tightly  to  the  reins  and  the 
saddle,  and  succeeded  in  sticking  to  the 
frantic  horse. 

Twinkling-Evening-Star  had  managed 
to  hold  in  his  horse  and  his  uncle’s  long 
enough  for  the  uncle  to  reach  him  and  mount 
his  own. 

“Catch  him!  Catch  him  if  you  can!” 
yelled  Twinkling-Evening-Star. 
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“Keep  straight  behind  him.  We’ll  flank 
him!”  called  the  uncle.  And  both  galloped 
in  pursuit. 

Tah’s  horse  was  the  best  and  the  fastest 
one,  and  since  he  was  not  burdened  by  a 
rider,  they  might  have  chased  him  all  the 
way  back  to  the  pueblo,  had  he  not  run 
directly  toward  the  edge  of  a  steep  cliff. 
This  forced  him  to  wheel  about,  and  the 
riders  of  the  other  three  horses  closed  in 
around  him.  Then  the  uncle  jumped  to  the 
ground  and  caught  the  dangling  reins. 

By  the  time  they  got  back  to  where  the 
dead  lion  lay,  it  was  so  late  that  they  were 
forced  to  stay  where  they  were  and  make  a 
dry  camp,  for  there  was  no  water  near  by. 
This  meant  that,  until  a  stream  or  spring 
could  be  found  next  day,  they  were  depend¬ 
ent  upon  what  water  they  had  carried  in 
their  jars.  Carefully  they  skinned  the  lion, 
finishing  their  task  before  dark.  To  keep 
the  horses  from  being  afraid,  the  pelt  was 
left  hanging  in  a  tree  some  distance  away. 
The  tree  was  then  carefully  marked  with  a 
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They  hobbled  their  horses  and  pitched  camp 


strip  of  Swift-Eagle’s  torn  red  shirt  tied  to 
an  outstanding  branch,  so  that  the  hunters 
could  easily  find  it  upon  their  journey 
homeward. 

Early  the  next  morning,  before  the  Sun- 
God  had  ridden  his  horse  above  the  mountain 
tops,  they  were  on  their  way.  By  noon  they 
had  reached  the  valley  where  Swift-Eagle 
and  Corn-Leaves  had  seen  the  deer  at  the 
spring.  About  a  mile  away  from  the  spring 
they  hobbled  their  horses  and  pitched  camp. 
There  was  no  longer  any  hurry,  for  they 
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would  probably  not  see  the  deer  until  sun¬ 
set,  so  they  roasted  corn  in  the  hot  ashes 
and  rested  under  the  great  pine  trees. 

An  hour  before  sunset  they  slipped  away 
to  the  spring  and  hid  in  different  places 
behind  low  bushes.  They  were  on  the  side 
of  the  spring  opposite  the  ridge  over  which 
Swift-Eagle  had  seen  the  buck  and  does 
run.  They  expected  the  deer  to  come  from 
the  same  direction. 

“Why  do  they  drink  from  this  tiny 
spring  instead  of  from  the  river  there?” 
whispered  Swift-Eagle,  who  was  hiding 
with  Tah. 

“There  is  probably  salt  or  some  mineral 
that  they  like  in  the  spring,”  replied  Tah. 
“But  you  must  be  still  or  the  deer  will 
hear  you.  They  have  keen  ears  for  strange 
sounds.” 

The  shadows  had  grown  long  and  Swift- 
Eagle’s  legs  felt  cramped  beneath  him,  when 
suddenly  the  hunters  heard  stones  rolling 
down  the  hillside  behind  them.  Swiftly,  gun 
in  hand,  Tah  stood  up. 
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The  deer  had  come  from  the  ridge 
behind  the  hunters  instead  of  from  the 
opposite  side.  Upon  scenting  the  men  in 
hiding  they  had  turned  to  flee,  and  in  their 
sudden  flight  they  had  sent  the  small  stones 
rattling  down  the  mountain  side.  In  the 
group  were  a  buck,  a  doe,  and  two  spotted 
fawns. 

One  after  another  three  rifle  reports 
sounded  in  quick  succession.  With  a  snort 
and  a  kick  into  the  air,  the  buck  fell, 
rolling  over  and  over  several  times  down 
the  steep  slope. 

The  three  men  rushed  forward. 

“Who  killed  him,  Tah?”  asked  Swift- 
Eagle. 

“We  shall  see,’’  answered  his  father. 

After  examining  the  dead  deer  and 
noting  the  angle  at  which  the  bullet  had 
entered  his  head,  Tah  remarked,  “It  was 
the  shot  of  Twinkling-Evening-Star  that 
killed  him.  He  certainly  is  a  big  fellow.” 

“How  old  is  he?” 

“Six  years  old,”  answered  Tah. 
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They  examined  the  dead  deer  to  see  whose  bullet  had  killed  him 


“But  how  can  you  tell?”  asked  Swift- 
Eagle  curiously. 

“By  the  prongs  on  his  antlers.  A  buck 
has  a  pair  of  prongs  for  each  year  of  his 
age,”  explained  Tah. 

He  then  told  Swift-Eagle  to  run  back 
to  camp  for  the  ax  which  Tah  had  brought 
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along,  and  for  two  pieces  of  rope.  While 
the  uncle  chopped  down  a  small  tree  and 
cut  away  its  branches,  Tah,  with  Twinkling- 
Evening-Star’s  help,  tied  the  deer’s  feet 
together  and  pushed  the  rough  pole  between 
them. 

When  they  lifted  the  ends  of  the  pole, 
the  deer  was  suspended  from  it.  Bearing 
the  pole  ends  upon  their  shoulders  the  three 
men  returned  to  camp,  Swift-Eagle  follow¬ 
ing  with  the  ax  and  rifles.  Poor  Swift-Eagle, 
bending  under  his  heavy  load,  looked  like  a 
tramp  with  his  ragged  red  shirt  flapping  in 
the  wind,  and  he  had  to  stop  many  times  to 
rest.  Tah  looked  neater,  for  he  had  taken 
time  to  fasten  his  torn  trousers  together 
with  sharp  thorns. 

The  traveling  next  day  was  very  slow. 
Since  Swift-Eagle  was  the  lightest  in  weight, 
the  deer  had  been  lashed  to  the  back 
of  his  horse.  It  was  a  heavy  load,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  stop  often  and  relieve  the 
tired  animal  of  his  burden  so  that  he  might 
rest. 
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The  lion  skin  had  dried  somewhat  when 
they  reached  it,  so  that,  although  the  horses 
snorted,  they  were  not  so  terrified  by  it  as 
before.  With  difficulty  it  was  fastened 
behind  the  saddle  of  Twinkling-Evening- 
Star,  for  his  horse  kept  backing  and  wheel¬ 
ing.  But  finally  it  was  tied  on  tightly,  and 
again  the  hunters  set  out  toward  home. 

And  what  a  feast  of  venison  the  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends  were  invited  to  share!  But 
a  great  portion  of  the  meat  careful  Yeah 
pulled  apart  into  thin  strips  which  she  hung 
on  a  pole  outside  the  house  to  dry  in  the 
warm  sunshine. 
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Santa  Fe,  the  City  of  the  Holy  Faith, 
which  the  Spaniards  long,  long  ago  had 
built  around  an  old  Indian  pueblo,  and 
which  the  American  “white  skins”  had 
later  made  the  capital  of  their  state,  was 
the  nearest  city  to  Swift-Eagle’s  home. 
Once  in  a  while  Tah  went  there  to  sell 
Yeah’s  pottery  and  to  buy  things  for  the 
family. 

Not  long  after  the  deer  hunt,  Swift- 
Eagle  heard  Tah  say  to  his  mother:  “The 
state  pays  a  good  price  for  lions’  scalps, 
for  they  are  dangerous  animals  which 
should  be  killed  off.  We  will  take  the  skin 
up  to  Santa  Fe  on  Saturday,  for  then  Swift- 
Eagle  and  Corn-Leaves  will  be  free  from 
school  and  can  go  along  with  us.” 

Swift-Eagle  ran  hastily  to  find  Corn- 
Leaves. 

“You  can’t  guess  what  good  news  I 
have,”  he  shouted. 
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“Tah  is  going  hunting  again,”  guessed 
Corn-Leaves. 

“No,  no,  better  than  that,”  teased  her 
brother. 

“We  are  going  to  a  fiesta  at  Santa 
Clara,”  Corn-Leaves  guessed  once  more. 

“Wrong  again!”  answered  Swift-Eagle. 

“Well,  I  give  up.  Tell  me,”  begged 
Corn-Leaves. 

He  would  have  liked  to  keep  his  sister 
guessing  longer,  but  the  news  was  too  good 
for  him  to  hold. 

“We  are  going  to  Santa  Fe  on  the 
third  sunrise,”  he  announced. 

The  two  children  could  scarcely  wait  for 
Saturday  to  come.  When  at  last  it  came, 
Tah  hitched  two  horses  to  the  wagon,  and 
he  and  Swift-Eagle  climbed  upon  the  spring 
seat.  Yeah,  with  Pale-Moon  and  Corn- 
Leaves,  wrapped  in  blankets,  sat  upon  the 
straw  in  the  wagon  body.  As  they  jogged 
along  they  leaned  back  comfortably  against 
a  bundle  of  alfalfa  hay  which  Tah  was 
taking  along  as  feed  for  the  horses. 
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This  time  Twinkling-Evening-Star  and 
Blue-Flower-Petals  were  left  at  home  to 
look  after  the  flock  and  to  take  care  of 
Taytay.  Another  time  Yeah  would  stay  at 
home  and  then  it  would  be  their  turn  to  go. 

All  morning  the  travelers  jogged  along 
over  sandy  desert  stretches,  but  by  afternoon 
they  began  to  pass  the  small  ranches  and 
sleeping  apple  orchards  surrounding  the  city. 
And  soon  after  they  drove  to  a  camping 
ground  within  the  city  itself. 

Tah,  followed  by  Swift-Eagle,  took  the 
lion  skin  immediately  to  the  county  treas¬ 
urer’s  office,  where  it  was  carefully  examined. 

“Your  reward  for  this  skin  is  five 
dollars,’’  said  one  of  the  clerks  as  he  walked 
toward  an  iron  safe  in  the  wall. 

“Look,  Jack!”  exclaimed  a  stout  man 
in  overcoat  and  hat  standing  near  them,  to 
another  stranger.  “Isn’t  this  pelt  a  beauty?” 

“  It  surely  is,”  agreed  the  other  man, 
and  the  two,  neither  of  whom  seemed  to 
belong  in  the  office,  began  to  examine  it 
closely. 


Swift-Eagle  wondered  if  Tah  would  really  sell 
such  a  fine  skin 
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“Where  did  you  kill  it?”  one  of  the 
men  asked  Tah.  And  Tah  explained  care¬ 
fully  where  and  how  he  had  secured  the 
fine  skin. 

“It  certainly  is  a  prize!”  exclaimed  the 
stout  man.  “How  much  would  you  take 
for  it?” 

Tah  did  not  answer  at  once.  He  stood 
thinking,  and  Swift-Eagle  wondered  if  he 
would  really  sell  such  a  fine  skin. 

Presently  Tah  asked,  “What  will  you 
give  me?” 

“You  will  have  to  set  your  own  price,” 
answered  the  stranger. 

“Twelve  dollars,”  replied  Tah. 

The  man  reached  into  his  pocket  and 
drew  out  a  leather  case  from  which  he  took 
a  ten-dollar  bill.  “I  will  give  you  ten  for 
it,”  he  said  as  he  offered  Tah  the  bill. 

Without  a  word  Tah  accepted  the  bill 
and,  placing  it  with  the  five  dollars  the  clerk 
had  given  him,  left  the  office  followed  by 
Swift-Eagle,  who  was  quietly  wiping  away 
tears  of  disappointment.  How  could  Tah 
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part  so  lightly  with  that  wonderful  skin 
which  they  had  had  so  much  trouble  and 
danger  in  getting! 

As  they  were  going  out  through  the 
door,  Swift-Eagle  heard  the  stout  man  say, 
“This  is  the  choicest  find  we’ve  made  in  all 
our  western  travel!”  Swift-Eagle  did  not 
know  what  else  they  might  have  discovered, 
but  anyway  he  fully  agreed  that  the  lion 
skin  was  the  best  possible  thing  they  could 
have  found.  Then  he  wiped  away  another 
tear  upon  his  sleeve  and  went  back  with 
Tah  to  the  camp. 

Upon  reaching  the  camp,  Tah  handed 
the  bills  to  Yeah,  who  always  kept  their 
money  tied  up  in  a  cloth  in  her  bosom. 

“The  state  paid  me  a  bounty  of  five 
dollars  for  killing  the  lion,”  he  explained, 
“and  a  man  in  the  office  gave  me  ten 
dollars  for  the  skin.” 

“Then,”  exclaimed  Yeah  delightedly, 
“we  can  buy  a  white  bed  with  springs  to 
put  our  blankets  on  at  night.”  And  Tah 
nodded  in  assent. 
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Their  long  drive  had  made  them  hungry, 
so  that  they  ate  early  the  supper  Yeah  had 
prepared.  After  Yeah  had  packed  away  the 
remaining  food,  Tah  said,  “Come  now,  let’s 
visit  the  stores.” 

At  first  they  just  walked  about  looking 
into  all  the  gaily  decorated  windows.  One 
special  window,  filled  with  dolls,  auto¬ 
mobiles,  clowns,  balls,  and  all  kinds  of  toys, 
delighted  the  parents  as  much  as  it  did  the 
two  children.  For  a  long  time  they  all 
gazed  longingly  into  it. 

“Please  buy  me  a  ball,  Yeah,”  begged 
Swift-Eagle. 

“I  want  a  doll,”  pleaded  Corn-Leaves. 

Entering  the  store,  they  priced  the 
desired  articles.  The  beautiful  ball,  half 
red  and  half  blue,  was  only  twenty-five 
cents,  so  Yeah  bought  it.  But  the  doll 
cost  several  dollars,  which  was  more  than 
they  could  afford,  so  Yeah  promised  Corn- 
Leaves  cloth  for  a  new  dress  instead. 

“Never  mind,  Corn-Leaves,”  whispered 
Swift-Eagle.  “You  can  play  ball  with  me.” 
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The  next  window  they  saw  was  filled 
with  the  most  wonderful  cakes  and  cookies. 
Some  of  the  cakes  were  frosted  in  white 
with  fluted  pink  flowers  all  along  the  edges. 

“We  can  at  least  get  some  little  cakes 
for  Corn-Leaves,”  said  Yeah.  So  she  bought 
eight,  all  with  wonderful  pink  flowers  on  top. 

As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  the  store 
she  handed  a  cake  to  each  one,  including 
baby  Pale-Moon,  whom  Tah  was  carrying, 
and  then  gave  the  bag  with  the  three 
remaining  cookies  to  Corn-Leaves. 

“Give  me  one  more,”  Swift-Eagle  whis¬ 
pered  to  Corn-Leaves. 

“As  soon  as  you  finish  the  one  you  are 
eating,”  answered  his  generous  sister.  So 
into  his  mouth  he  crammed  the  whole 
cookie,  as  he  held  out  his  hand  for  another 
one.  Slowly  Corn-Leaves  gave  up  one  of 
her  pink-and-white  treasures. 

The  white  iron  bedstead  that  Yeah 
desired  was  found  in  a  second-hand  store. 
And  then,  while  Yeah  selected  two  big  silk 
kerchiefs  for  Twinkling-Evening-Star  and 
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Blue-Flower-Petals,  who  deserved  the  very 
best  presents  for  staying  cheerfully  at  home, 
Tah  went  for  the  wagon  to  carry  away  the 
wonderful  new  bedstead. 

“Let  me  carry  the  kerchiefs,”  begged 
Swift-Eagle  when  they  were  purchased,  for 
their  beautiful  colors  charmed  him.  The 
one  for  Blue-Flower-Petals  when  he  turned 
it  one  way  looked  rosy,  but  when  he  looked 
at  it  in  another  way  it  was  bright  blue. 
Yeah  had  bought  a  bright  green  ribbon  to 
sew  around  it.  How  wonderful  it  would 
look  around  his  sister’s  shoulders  on  feast 
days!  Twinkling-Evening-Star’s  kerchief, 
which  he  would  wear  around  his  neck,  was 
a  gorgeous  crimson.  As  he  walked  along, 
Swift-Eagle  kept  peeping  at  the  new  kerchiefs. 

Then  Yeah  found  a  piece  of  blue  calico 
figured  with  black  and  white  flowers  for 
Corn-Leaves’  dress;  and  because  Swift-Eagle 
kept  rubbing  his  hand  admiringly  over  a 
piece  of  red  material,  covered  all  over  with 
small  white  circles,  she  bought  enough  to 
make  him  a  shirt.  How  his  eyes  danced 
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with  joy!  As  they  walked  about  the  streets 
to  see  the  strange  new  sights,  he  hugged 
tight  the  two  precious  packages. 

Of  all  the  sights  they  saw,  the  many 
bright  lights  were  the  most  dazzling. 
“Look!”  called  Swift-Eagle  pointing  at  one 
in  the  air.  “See  that  funny  thunder-bird!” 

The  others  looked  up  and  saw  a  queer 
stiff  bird,  like  the  ones  Indians  draw  on 
their  pottery,  hanging  in  front  of  a  store. 
Suddenly  its  outline  shone  out  in  white 
lights.  Then  its  wings  and  eyes  glowed  in 
red  while  its  feet  shone  white.  Then  the 
color  of  the  wings  and  feet  was  quickly 
changed,  making  the  queer  bird  seem  to 
hop  up  and  down.  Then  for  a  second  it 
was  entirely  dark  until  the  lights  suddenly 
flashed  on  again. 

“That,  children,  is  the  most  wonderful 
thing  we  have  seen,  is  it  not?”  asked  Yeah. 

“Doesn’t  he  hop  in  a  funny  way?” 
giggled  Corn-Leaves. 

“I  like  the  way  he  shines,”  remarked 
Swift-Eagle. 
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For  a  long  time  they  stood  in  silence 
watching  the  brilliant  thunder-bird.  Then 
they  tramped  about  until  Swift-Eagle  and 
Corn-Leaves  were  stumbling  from  weariness. 

“Oh,  do  let  us  go  to  bed  now,  Yeah,” 
begged  Swift-Eagle. 

So  back  they  went  to  the  camp  and 
soon  fell  asleep  on  the  straw  in  the  wagon 
all  covered  up  with  their  gay  Navajo 
blankets.  Swift-Eagle  always  imagined 
himself  a  chief  when  he  lay  down  to  sleep 
in  his  blanket.  For  it  really  was  an  old 
chief’s  blanket  with  broad  stripes  of  red  and 
navy  blue,  broken  by  a  diamond-shaped  fig¬ 
ure  in  the  center  and  triangles  at  the  corners. 

That  night  Swift-Eagle  dreamed  of  a 
shining  eagle  flying  in  and  out  among 
decorated  cookies  which  hung  like  stars 
from  a  changeable  blue  and'  rose  colored  sky. 

They  were  well  on  their  way  toward 
home  the  next  morning  when,  through  the 
cold,  crisp  mountain  air,  the  cathedral 
chimes  of  Santa  Fe  rang  out,  calling  the 
worshipers  to  early  mass. 


CHRISTMAS 


“Why  do  we  have  four  days  of  cere¬ 
monial  dances  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
Taytay?’’  asked  Swift-Eagle  one  evening 
just  before  Christmas.  The  family  was 
sitting  on  sheepskins  around  the  fireplace. 
Sticks  of  wood  piled  on  end  in  the  shape 
of  a  pyramid  were  crackling  and  blazing, 
and  the  glow  of  the  fire  filled  the  room 
with  a  soft  light. 

“Because  of  the  Sun-Father,”  Taytay 
answered,  as  he  pulled  closer  about  his 
shoulders  his  red  and  white  blanket  with 
its  symbols  of  black  arrows. 

Swift-Eagle  knew  that  when  Taytay 
made  himself  comfortable  he  was  getting 
ready  to  talk,  so  he  asked  no  more  ques¬ 
tions,  but  sat  silently  waiting  for  the  story 
of  the  Sun-Father. 

At  last  Taytay  said,  “As  the  Sun- 
Father  rides  farther  and  farther  south  each 
year  after  the  harvest,  the  days  grow  shorter 
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and  colder.  Then  nothing  can  grow,  and 
if  the  Sun-Father  did  not  turn  back  again 
toward  the  north,  everything  would  always 
remain  dead  like  the  winter  trees,  and  the 
Indians  would  die  for  want  of  food.  So  for 
two  days  we  dance  to  beg  the  Sun-Father 
to  come  back,  and  for  two  days  we  dance 
to  thank  him  when  he  begins  slowly  to 
return. 


‘  We  dance  to  beg  the  Sun-Father  to  come  back  ” 
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“Why  do  our  men  wear  those  strange 
big  masks  over  their  heads  in  some  of  the 
dances?  ”  was  the  next  thing  Swift-Eagle 
wanted  to  know. 

“Those  masks,”  answered  Taytay,  “rep¬ 
resent  the  workers  who  help  the  Sun-Father. 
They  are  spirits  called  Katchinas.  When  a 
man  puts  such  a  mask  over  his  head  he  is 
no  longer  a  man.  He  changes  instantly 
into  a  Katchina.  In  this  way  he  thanks 
those  workers  of  the  Sun-Father  for  sending 
us  the  winds  which  bring  the  snow  and  the 
rain  to  water  our  fields  and  our  flocks.” 

“Why  do  the  Tsah-ve-yohs  come  to 
punish  naughty  children  on  the  evening 
before  Christmas?  ”  inquired  Corn-Leaves, 
who  had  been  trying  hard  to  be  very  good 
for  the  past  few  weeks. 

For  a  long  time  Taytay  sat  gazing 
thoughtfully  into  the  fire.  Then  he  spoke 
slowly,  “A  long,  long  time  ago,  before  my 
grandfather’s  grandfather  was  living,  there 
were  so  many  bad  children  who  did  not  obey 
their  parents  that  the  Indians  did  not  know 
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what  to  do  with  them.  Finally  they  held 
a  council  in  which  a  wise  man  told  them  to 
choose  one  person  and  for  four  days  feed 
him  certain  food. 

“The  Indians  did  as  they  were  told. 
At  the  end  of  the  four  days  the  man  had 
grown  so  big  that  he  had  to  bend  double 
to  stay  in  the  room.  In  order  to  get  him 
out  they  had  to  tear  the  walls  down.  When 
at  last  he  got  outside,  he  instantly  turned 
into  two  tall  giants,  each  armed  with  a  large 
staff. 

“These  giants  caught  all  the  bad  chil¬ 
dren  and  ate  them  up.  When  the  mothers 
of  the  bad  children  tried  to  hide  them  in 
ovens  and  in  closed  rooms,  the  giants 
punched  holes  with  their  staffs  right  through 
the  walls  of  the  ovens  and  rooms  to  find 
the  hidden  children. 

“The  people  became  dreadfully  alarmed, 
for  the  wicked  giants,  called  the  Tsah-ve- 
yohs,  kept  destroying  all  the  children  they 
could  find  until  at  last  there  were  only  twin 
boys  left — two  little  boys  who  lived  with 
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their  grandmother.  But  this  grandmother 
possessed  some  magic  medicine. 

“One  day,  fearful  lest  her  grandsons 
should  also  be  eaten  by  the  giants,  she  got 
from  the  Indian  governor  two  small  bows 
and  arrows  for  them.  When  the  boys  had 
learned  how  to  shoot,  she  rubbed  some  of 
the  magic  medicine  upon  the  points  of  two 
arrows.  These  arrows  she  then  gave  to 
the  twins.  She  also  gave  to  each  one  a 
magic  seed. 

“‘Keep  these  always  with  you.  When 
the  Tsah-ve-yohs  swallow  you,’  said  the 
grandmother  to  them,  ‘  find  their  hearts  and 
shoot  these  arrows  into  them.  The  giants 
will  then  become  sick  and  will  spit  out 
their  wicked  hearts.  Place  these  seeds  where 
their  hearts  once  were,  and  they  will  make 
new  ones  for  the  giants.  Then  run  out 
quickly  while  their  mouths  are  still  open. 
For  until  their  new  hearts  grow  the  giants 
will  lie  still  with  mouths  open  like  the  dead.’ 

“Sure  enough,  one  day  when  the  twins 
were  outside  playing  ball  with  a  round 
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stone,  the  Tsah-ve-yohs  caught  them,  each 
one  swallowing  a  little  twin  whole. 

“The  two  boys  looked  carefully  around 
inside  the  giants.  Finally  each  one  found  a 
big,  dark  object  that  kept  thump-thump¬ 
thumping.  These  pounding  things  they 
knew  were  the  big  men’s  hearts,  so  each 
boy  shot  his  poisoned  arrow  through  a  heart. 

“Just  as  their  grandmother  had  said, 
the  giants  opened  their  mouths  with  yells, 
and  out  jumped  the  dead  hearts.  Quickly 
the  twins  placed  the  seeds  where  the  hearts 
had  been  and,  running  out  through  the  wide- 
open  mouths,  returned  safely  to  their  grand¬ 
mother. 

“The  old  hearts  turned  into  stones,  and 
in  four  days  the  new  hearts  had  grown,  and 
the  giants  came  to  life  again.  No  longer 
did  the  Tsah-ve-yohs  want  to  eat  children. 

“‘We  are  going  up  into  Black  Moun¬ 
tain  to  live,’  they  told  the  Indians,  ‘but 
once  a  year  when  the  Sun-God  turns  back 
from  the  south  we  will  come  down  to 
switch  naughty  children  and  to  carry  away 
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any  who  are  too  bad  to  live  longer  with 
the  Indians.  We  shall  eat  bread  instead  of 
children  unless  they  are  very  bad.’ 

“So  that  is  why  the  Tsah-ve-yohs  come 
down  once  a  year  from  Black  Mountain  to 
punish  naughty  boys  and  girls,”  concluded 
Taytay. 

Both  Swift-Eagle  and  Corn-Leaves  were 
greatly  excited  over  the  coming  of  the  Tsah- 
ve-yohs,  as  were  all  the  other  children  of 
the  village.  All  day  before  Christmas  Eve 
they  watched  Black  Mountain.  Finally  in 
the  late  afternoon  they  saw  two  nine-foot 
giants  coming  from  the  side  of  the  mountain 
slope.  Upon  their  heads  were  big  masks — 
one  black,  the  other  white.  As  soon  as  the 
children  saw  them,  they  ran  in  panic  to  their 
homes  to  hide. 

Swift-Eagle  slipped  under  some  blan¬ 
kets  on  the  long  seat,  and  Yeah  pushed  Corn- 
Leaves  into  the  mud  oven,  shaped  like  the 
half  of  an  egg  set  on  a  flat  base. 

The  children  had  not  been  hidden  long 
before  they  heard  the  sound  of  footsteps 


The  black-faced  Tsah-ve-yoh  caught  Swift-Eagle  and 
dragged  him  out  from  under  the  blankets 
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approaching.  And  presently  strange  voices 
asked,  “Are  there  any  bad  children  here?” 

“Well,”  replied  Yeah,  “there  is  a  boy 
here  who  sometimes  grumbles  when  he  has 
to  bring  in  firewood.” 

“Let  us  find  him!”  stormed  the  giant 
Tsah-ve-yohs. 

And  they  began  poking  all  around  and 
striking  the  walls  with  their  staffs.  Suddenly 
Swift-Eagle  felt  the  end  of  a  big  stick 
against  his  ribs.  He  couldn’t  help  squeal¬ 
ing,  and  then  the  black-faced  Tsah-ve-yoh 
caught  his  legs  and  dragged  him  out  from 
under  the  blankets. 

“  Is  this  the  boy  who  grumbles  when 
he  has  to  bring  in  wood?”  asked  the  giant. 

“Yes,”  replied  Yeah,  sadly. 

The  Tsah-ve-yoh  held  Swift-Eagle  by 
the  collar  of  his  new  red  shirt. 

“Why  do  you  grumble?”  he  demanded. 
But  before  Swift-Eagle  could  answer  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “  Do  you  not  know  that  all  people, 
men,  women,  boys,  and  girls,  must  work? 
Each  one  must  do  his  share  of  work  for  the 
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good  of  all.  You  must  learn  to  do  your 
tasks  without  complaining.” 

All  the  time  the  Tsah-ve-yoh  was  speak¬ 
ing,  poor  Swift-Eagle  trembled  and  looked 
down  at  the  floor.  He  was  so  frightened 
and  his  knees  trembled  so,  that  he  could 
scarcely  stand  up. 

The  Tsah-ve-yoh  drew  a  whip  from  his 
belt.  “Shall  we  whip  him?”  he  asked  as 
he  raised  the  lash  high  in  the  air. 

Swift-Eagle  looked  imploringly  at  Yeah, 
and  she  seized  him  by  the  arm. 

“No,  you  need  not  whip  him,” she  said. 
“He  will  know  without  being  whipped  that 
he  must  not  grumble.  Eat  this  in  place  of 
my  boy!”  She  handed  the  Tsah-ve-yoh  a 
loaf  of  bread,  and  he  let  go  of  Swift-Eagle’s 
collar. 

“Have  you  not  a  little  girl,  too?”  asked 
the  white-faced  Tsah-ve-yoh. 

“Yes,”  replied  Yeah,  “but  she  is  a  good 
little  girl.  You  must  eat  this  bread  instead 
of  her.”  And  she  gave  another  loaf  of 
bread  to  the  other  giant. 
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For  a  long  time  after  the  giants  had 
gone  Swift-Eagle  clung  to  Yeah,  for  he  was 
so  afraid  the  terrible  Tsah-ve-yohs  might 
come  back. 

After  that  each  day  for  four  days  there 
were  exciting  dances  in  the  village  square. 
Taytay,  Tah,  Yeah,  Twinkling-Evening-Star, 
and  Blue-Flower-Petals  each  had  a  part  in 
one  or  another  of  the  dances,  but  Swift- 
Eagle  and  Corn-Leaves,  with  Pale-Moon 
upon  her  back,  only  looked  on. 


THE  STORY  HOUR 


Oh,  the  joy  of  story-telling  in  the 
long  winter  evenings  after  Christmas  !  Yeah 
would  stuff  rags  around  the  window  ledges 
to  keep  out  the  noise  of  the  howling  winds. 
The  coyotes,  grown  bolder,  would  yap  nearer 
and  nearer  the  pueblo  firelights,  making  the 
comforts  of  its  shelter  seem  all  the  more 
cosy.  The  light  snowfalls  that  sometimes 
covered  the  ground  would  crunch  frostily 
beneath  the  footsteps  of  the  passers-by. 

Then,  because  they  knew  Taytay  would 
always  tell  them  stories,  little  cousins  and 
friends  would  slip  quietly  into  the  room  and 
join  Corn-Leaves  and  Swift-Eagle  in  a  silent 
circle  around  the  fireplace.  There  would 
be  Red-Flower,  Red-Feather,  Gentle-Rain, 
Light-of-the-Morning,  Snow-Bird,  and  many 
others,  all  sitting  upon  one  foot  on  the  hard- 
packed  dirt  floor.  Patiently  and  quietly 
would  they  wait  until  the  spirit  moved 
Taytay  to  speak. 
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In  the  long  winter  evenings  Taytay  would  always 
tell  them  stories 
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One  evening,  after  they  had  all  been 
waiting  a  long,  long  time,  Taytay  began  to 
speak : 

“Long,  long  ago,  before  my  grandfather’s 
grandfather  was  a  boy,  Crow-man  was  play¬ 
ing  a  game  with  little  stones  under  a  pine 
tree.  As  he  played  he  was  singing  happily: 

My  feathers  are  black, 

They  glisten  in  the  light. 

I  would  not  give  my  feathers 
For  all  the  Lion’s  might. 

“Just  then  Mexican-Dog-man  came  trot¬ 
ting  along  and  heard  Crow-man  singing  so 
gaily. 

‘“Good  day,  Crow-man,’  called  he,  ‘you 
sound  so  happy  this  fine  day.  Let  me  play 
with  you,  so  that  I  may  be  happy,  too.’ 

“‘All  right,’  cheerily  answered  Crow- 
man,  wondering  how  he  might  escape,  for 
well  he  knew  that  Mexican-Dog-man  was 
trying  to  catch  him  and,  if  he  did,  would 
eat  him.  ‘You  may  play  with  me  if  you 
will  bet  all  of  your  hair  against  my 
feathers.’ 
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“‘That  is  a  fair  bet,’  replied  Mexican- 
Dog-man,  smacking  his  lips,  for  he  knew 
that  without  feathers  in  his  wings  Crow-man 
could  not  fly  away  from  him.  ‘I  accept 
the  wager !  ’ 


Mexican-Dog-man  plucked  all  the  feathers 
out  of  the  crow 


“Crow-man  arranged  the  stones  in  two 
rows,  and  they  began  to  play  a  game  some¬ 
what  like  checkers.  Mexican-Dog-man  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  win  the  game.  Then, 
smacking  his  lips  in  expectation  of  a  fine 
feast,  Mexican-Dog-man  plucked  all  the 
feathers  out  of  the  crow.  But  just  as  he 
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pulled  out  the  last  one,  Crow-man  jumped 
over  into  the  sand  and  began  scratching  it 
and  throwing  it  up  over  his  body.  As  the 
grains  fell  over  him,  he  chanted: 

Caw,  caw,  come  back,  my  feathers  ! 

Caw,  caw,  come  back,  my  feathers  ! 

“Sure  enough,  fine  new  feathers  appeared 
all  over  Crow-man’s  body,  for  you  see  Crow- 
man  possesses  black  magic. 

“‘Now,’  said  Crow-man,  ‘since  you  won 
this  time,  it  is  only  fair  that  you  play 
another  game  with  me.’ 

“Mexican-Dog-man  agreed  to  this,  so 
Crow-man  arranged  the  stones  again.  They 
played,  and  this  time  Crow-man  won  the 
game.  Mexican-Dog-man  had  seen  how 
easily  Crow-man  made  his  feathers  come 
back,  so  he  submitted  painfully  while  Crow- 
man  pulled  out  every  single  hair  on  his 
body. 

“Then,  as  Mexican-Dog-man  leaped 
over  on  the  sand  and  with  his  forepaws  began 
throwing  it  all  over  his  body,  Crow-man 
flew  quickly  into  the  top  of  the  pine  tree. 
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“As  the  sand  flew,  Mexican-Dog-man 
barked: 

Yow,  yow,  come  back,  my  hair  ! 

Yow,  yow,  come  back,  my  hair ! 

“But  no  hair  came  back,  although  he 
chanted  and  chanted  until  he  grew  hoarse 
and  threw  sand  over  himself  until  his  fore¬ 
legs  were  too  tired  to  move.  All  this  time 
Crow-man  sat  in  the  top  of  the  tree  doubled 
up  with  laughter.  Finally  he  flew  away 
in  the  best  of  spirits,  calling  back  to 
Mexican-Dog-man  as  he  went,  ‘Because 
you  wanted  to  eat  crows,  you  and  your 
children  will  live  hairless  all  the  rest  of 
your  lives! ’ ” 

For  some  time  after  Taytay  had  finished 
this  story,  the  children  all  sat  thinking 
silently.  Then  Swift-Eagle  asked,  “Taytay, 
is  that  why  nowadays  there  are  dogs  in 
Mexico  without  any  hair?” 

“Yes,  my  son,”  replied  Taytay,  “that 
is  why.” 

Again  they  all  sat  in  thoughtful  silence. 
Suddenly  a  loud,  long  yapping  bark  near 
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at  hand  broke  the  stillness.  At  once  the 
children  shrank  closer  together,  trembling 
at  the  gruesome  sound. 

“  How  many  coyotes  was  that,  Taytay?  ” 
asked  one  of  them. 

“That  was  only  one,  my  son.  First  he 
barks,  we  say,  to  the  south,  then  toward 
the  east,  the  north,  and  the  west,  and  so  it 
sounds  like  many,  many  coyotes  barking, 
but  it  is  only  one.  He  makes  me  think  of 
how  one  time,  long,  long  ago  Rabbit-boy 
outwitted  Coyote-man.” 

“Please  tell  us  that  story,  Taytay,” 
begged  Corn-Leaves. 

Taytay  pulled  his  warm  blanket  closer 
about  him,  and  changed  his  position  so  as  to 
sit  upon  his  other  foot  and  thus  make  him¬ 
self  more  comfortable.  Then  he  began  his 
story : 

“  One  evening  when  Coyote-man  was 
trotting  around  in  search  of  food  for  his 
dinner,  he  suddenly  spied  Rabbit-boy  sound 
asleep,  all  hunched  up  under  a  juniper 
tree.  Quietly  Coyote-man  sneaked  along  so 
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Quietly  Coyote-man  sneaked  along  so  as  to  grab  Rabbit-boy 
before  he  woke  up 


as  to  grab  Rabbit-boy  before  he  woke  up, 
but  so  closely  was  he  watching  his  prey  that 
he  forgot  to  look  carefully  where  he  was 
stepping.  All  at  once  he  stepped  on  a  dry 
twig,  which  snapped,  making  Rabbit-boy 
wake  up  with  a  start.  Quickly  glancing 
about,  he  saw  Coyote-man  sneaking  slyly 
toward  him. 

“  When  Coyote-man  saw  Rabbit-boy  was 
awake,  he  called  ‘Good-evening’  to  him 
pleasantly.  Rabbit-boy  did  not  wait  to 
answer,  but  ran  away  just  as  fast  as  he 
could,  keeping  hidden  as  much  as  possible 
under  the  low  bushes  and  trees.  Then 
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Coyote-man  dashed  after  Rabbit-boy,  follow¬ 
ing  his  tracks  in  the  sand. 

“Rabbit-boy  knew  where  there  was  a 
cave  in  the  bank  of  a  near-by  arroyo,  so  he 
jumped  into  the  bottom  of  this  arroyo,  or 
deep  ditch,  and  ran  round  and  round  in  all 
directions,  so  that  his  tracks  would  be  all 
mixed  up  and  confuse  Coyote-man.  Seeing 
so  many  tracks  leading  in  every  direction, 
Coyote-man  would  not  know  which  way  to 
turn. 

“Rabbit-boy  then  jumped  up  into  the 
cave,  inside  of  which  he  found  some  white 
clay.  Rabbit-boy  wet  the  clay  with  his 
tongue  and  then  spread  it  all  around  his 
eyes.  After  that  he  sat  very  quiet  waiting 
for  Coyote-man,  who  could  not  follow  the 
tracks  as  fast  as  Rabbit-boy  had  made 
them. 

“Sure  enough,  when  Coyote-man  found 
such  numbers  and  numbers  of  rabbit  tracks 
in  the  bottom  of  the  arroyo,  he  could  hardly 
tell  which  way  to  go.  While  he  stood  there 
wondering  about  them,  a  queer  voice  called 
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down  to  him  from  the  cave,  ‘Good  evening, 
Coyote-man,  what  are  you  looking  for  this 
delightful  evening?’ 

“Looking  up,  Coyote-man  saw  a  strange 
head  with  frightful  big  white  eyes  peering 
down  at  him  from  a  cave.  Coyote-man 
trembled  with  fear,  but  he  did  not  dare  let 
that  dreadful  big-eyed  creature  know  that 
he  was  afraid,  so  he  answered,  ‘  I  am  look¬ 
ing  for  Rabbit-boy.  We  were  to  meet  here 
this  evening.  I  see  his  tracks  all  about 
Can  you  please  tell  me  just  which  way 
he  went?  ’ 

‘“Oh,  yes,’  answered  the  queer  voice  of 
the  animal  with  the  big  white  eyes.  ‘Just 
a  few  minutes  ago  I  saw  Rabbit-boy  run¬ 
ning  down  the  arroyo  as  fast  as  he  could 
scamper.’ 

“Then  Coyote-man  ran  away  down  the 
arroyo  as  fast  as  he  could  go.” 

There  was  a  chorus  of  laughter  from 
every  one  until  Taytay  interrupted  it  by 
saying,  “Now,  my  children,  we  must  all 
say  good  night  and  go  to  bed.  Tomorrow 
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evening  there  will  be  another  story,  but 
now  we  must  go  to  sleep  so  that  we  will  be 
ready  to  answer  the  Dawn-woman  when 
she  calls  us  to  greet  the  returning  of  the 
Sun-God.” 

The  children,  though  unwilling  to  go, 
said  good  night  and  went  away  to  their 
warm  blankets  to  dream  of  Crow-man  and 
the  funny  Mexican  dog  which  has  no  hair, 
and  of  the  crafty  Rabbit-boy. 


THE  SHINNY-BALL  GAME 


Swift-Eagle  and  Corn-Leaves  thought 
the  jolliest  day  in  the  year,  except  that  of 
the  rabbit  hunt,  was  the  day  when  the 
men  and  boys  played  shinny  with  the  seed 
ball.  Indeed,  there  was  only  one  regret  in 
connection  with  the  ball  game.  It  meant 
the  end  of  the  long,  story-telling  evenings 
of  winter  and  the  beginning  of  the  planting 
season,  when  it  was  sinful  to  tell  stories. 
Taytay  had  often  said  to  them  that  if 
stories  were  told  during  the  planting,  grow¬ 
ing,  and  harvesting  months,  it  might  make 
rattlesnakes  bite  them,  or  make  the  growing 
corn  shrivel  up  and  die. 

The  preparations  for  the  shinny-ball 
game  were  so  much  fun.  The  year  before 
Tah  had  his  stick  broken  when  it  crashed 
into  another  club,  so  now  he  had  to  make 
a  new  one.  While  he  was  fashioning  it, 
Twinkling-Evening-Star  brought  in  a  strong, 
straight  branch  of  cottonwood  and  helped 
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Swift-Eagle  bend  a  stick  for  himself,  so  that 
he  might  take  part  in  the  game. 

Swift-Eagle  was  heating  the  wooden  rod 
over  the  red-hot  coals  so  that  it  could  be 
bent  into  the  proper  shape. 

“Take  care!”  Twinkling-Evening-Star 
cried  warningly.  “Don’t  let  it  catch  fire!” 

While  Swift-Eagle  was  thus  busily  at 
work,  Corn-Leaves  called,  “Come  outside 
quick,  Swift-Eagle,  the  women  are  beginning 
to  come  with  their  baskets!” 

Twinkling-Evening-Star  had  to  finish 
the  stick  alone,  while  Swift-Eagle  ran  out  to 
join  Corn-Leaves,  squatting  in  the  sunshine 
beside  the  mud  wall  of  the  house.  The 
sunshine  was  so  warm  and  soothing,  and 
breathing  in  the  fresh  air  was  just  like 
swallowing  something  very  delicious! 

The  groups  of  women  were  bringing  seeds 
to  Taytay,  who,  you  may  remember,  was  the 
Chief  Priest  of  the  village.  Indian  women 
are  always  the  keepers  of  the  seed  supply, 
so,  in  order  that  their  crops  might  be  plen¬ 
tiful,  the  women  came  carrying  upon  their 


Groups  of  women  were  bringing  seeds  to  Taytay 
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heads  baskets  filled  to  the  brim  with  corn, 
squash,  alfalfa,  and  wheat  seeds  for  Taytay 
to  bless. 

“Let  us  count  them  as  they  come,” 
suggested  Corn-Leaves.  So  each  time  a 
woman  went  inside  with  a  basket  of  seeds 
the  children  put  a  mark  on  the  ground. 
Altogether  there  were  fifty-two  baskets  of 
all  shapes  and  all  sizes.  No  two  baskets 
were  alike,  and  each  basket  had  a  different 
design  worked  into  it.  Some  were  just  tan 
with  black,  but  others  had  soft  browns  and 
reds  in  them,  too.  These  women  had 
traded  for  baskets  with  other  Indians — 
Apaches,  Papagos,  Pimas,  and  Hopis.  Most 
of  them  had  exchanged  pieces  of  pottery 
for  baskets,  for  these  women  were  not  basket 
weavers. 

Soon  the  house  was  so  full  of  baskets 
that  Swift-Eagle  wondered  where  the  family 
could  find  a  place  to  sleep.  When  night 
came,  however,  Yeah  found  places  for  all  of 
them.  But  far  into  the  night  Swift-Eagle, 
wrapped  in  the  old  chief’s  blue,  red,  and 
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white  blanket,  heard  Taytay  beating  his 
drum  and  singing  sacred  songs  over  the 
baskets  of  seeds. 

In  the  early  morning,  immediately  after 
prayers  and  breakfast,  Taytay  set  to  work 
to  make  the  seed  ball  for  the  shinny-ball 
game. 

Swift-Eagle,  his  eyes  stretched  wide 
with  admiration,  watched  him  sew  up  the 
pieces  of  buckskin  with  thread  made  from 
cow  sinews.  Taytay  punched  holes  with  an 
awl  into  the  two  edges  to  be  joined  and 
then  pushed  the  thread  through  the  tiny 
openings.  When  it  was  all  sewed  up  except 
for  one  short  slit,  Taytay,  muttering  a 
prayer  which  Swift-Eagle  could  not  under¬ 
stand,  took  pinches  of  seeds  from  each  one 
of  the  many  baskets  and  put  them  in  the 
ball  until  it  was  tightly  filled.  Before  noon 
the  seed  ball  was  sewed  up,  and  the  women 
came  to  take  away  their  baskets  of  seeds 
that  had  been  blessed. 

The  news  that  the  ball  was  ready  soon 
spread  abroad.  After  the  midday  meal  men 
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and  boys  with  curved  shinny  sticks  collected 
in  front  of  Taytay’s  home,  which  was,  of 
course,  Swift-Eagle’s  home,  too. 

“You  must  be  sure  to  send  the  ball  to 
our  house  so  that  Yeah  can  catch  it,” 


What  a  wild  scuffle  there  was!  The  sticks  striking  each 
other  in  the  furious  efforts  of  their  owners  to  hit 
the  ball  made  a  great  din 
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warned  Corn-Leaves  as  Swift-Eagle  eagerly 
rushed  out  to  join  the  players. 

“Hi-yoh!”  called  Taytay  as  he  threw 
the  ball  well  out  into  the  midst  of  the 
players.  What  a  wild  scuffle  there  was! 
Swift-Eagle’s  shin  received  a  painful  blow. 
The  sticks  striking  each  other  in  the  furious 
effort  of  their  owners  to  hit  the  ball  made 
a  great  din,  which  mingled  with  the  whoop¬ 
ing  and  shrieking  of  many  voices.  Down 
the  plaza  bounded  the  ball.  The  young 
men  noisily  pursued  it,  with  the  older  men 
following  more  slowly. 

Out  from  the  nearest  house  darted  a 
woman,  snatching  the  ball  before  the  men 
could  reach  it.  She  took  it  into  her  house 
to  make  her  home  fruitful,  and  then  in  a 
moment  threw  it  out  of  her  door  with  a 
shower  of  fancy  bread  and  apples. 

The  men  scrambled  wildly  for  the  gifts 
which  had  been  thrown  to  them,  and  again 
the  ball  was  struck  into  play.  Once  more 
it  flew  down  the  plaza  to  a  doorway,  only 
to  be  snatched  by  another  woman,  and  in 
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a  moment  thrown  out  of  her  house  together 
with  all  her  choicest  food.  With  all  his 
skill  Swift-Eagle  tried  to  strike  the  ball, 
but  some  one  always  got  in  his  way.  In 
the  rush  he  was  tripped  and  fell  sprawling, 
bruising  the  palms  of  his  hands  so  severely 
that  the  sting  and  smart  decided  him  to 
give  up  the  game  and,  with  Corn-Leaves, 
watch  the  others  play. 

Four  times  the  ball  was  played  around 
the  plaza.  It  had  been  carried  into  every 
house  as  a  bringer  of  good  luck.  Then  a 
hard  stroke  sent  it  bounding  out  into  the 
fields.  The  women  and  children  scrambled 
up  the  ladders  to  the  housetops  to  watch 
the  result  of  the  play.  Since  each  man 
wanted  the  ball  to  burst  upon  his  field,  so 
that  he  might  have  the  finest  crops  of  the 
year,  they  all  played  hard  and  furiously. 

One  moment  the  seed  ball  would  bound 
far  to  the  left,  and  then,  after  a  great 
shouting  and  crowding  of  the  players  and 
a  loud  clatter  of  blows,  it  would  come  sail¬ 
ing  back  again  toward  the  right.  Back  and 
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forth  across  the  fields,  this  way  and  that, 
the  racing  men  sent  it.  Each  time  loud 
shrieks  went  up  on  the  housetops  from  the 
women  and  children  toward  whose  fields  the 
ball  was  sent. 

Swift-Eagle  and  Corn-Leaves  bounced 
up  and  down  like  little  jumping  jacks, 
squealing  whenever  the  ball  went  toward 
the  left,  for  their  field  was  on  that  side. 
Yellow-Dog,  who  had  followed  them  because 
the  flocks  were  kept  in  the  corral  on  festive 
days,  wagged  his  tail  wildly  and  added  his 
barks  to  the  uproar. 

“Look!”  shouted  Corn-Leaves.  “Look! 
Twinkling-Evening-Star  is  ahead.  He  is 
hitting  the  ball  straight  toward  our  field!” 

But  just  before  the  ball  reached  Tah’s 
field  an  old  man,  who  had  been  waiting  for 
just  such  a  move,  ran  forward  and  struck 
it  back  again,  while  the  fortunate  ones  on 
the  roof  cheered. 

“Oh!  Oh!”  sighed  Corn-Leaves. 

“What  a  fine  whack!”  shouted  Swift- 
Eagle.  “I  bet  that  one  burst  the  ball.” 
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“I  hope  not,”  cried  Corn-Leaves.  “I 
want  it  to  break  on  our  field.  See,  it 
didn’t  break!” 

And  once  more  the  ball  went  bounding 
to  the  left  with  a  crowd  of  young  men 
sprinting  behind  it.  This  time  Tah  was 
waiting  close  beside  his  plot  of  ground  to 
receive  it,  but  before  he  had  a  chance  to 
strike  it,  back  again  to  the  right  it  was 
sent  flying. 

The  ball  was  beginning  to  wear  out 
under  the  constant  hard  blows.  The  shriek¬ 
ing  upon  the  housetops  quieted  down. 
Swift-Eagle  and  Corn-Leaves  stopped  jump¬ 
ing  up  and  down  and  shouting.  All  were 
now  watching  the  game  too  intently  to 
cheer.  They  could  hear  very  clearly  the 
panting  of  the  breathless  players,  the  dull 
thuds  of  the  ball  as  it  was  struck  and  sent 
to  and  fro,  and  the  crash  of  clashing  sticks. 

Suddenly  Twinkling-Evening-Star  played 
the  ball;  another  young  man  struck  it  away, 
while  still  a  third  one  sent  it  sideways. 
Like  a  flash  Twinkling-Evening-Star  rushed 
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to  it  and  directed  it  toward  Tah,  who  skill¬ 
fully  stopped  it.  As  he  struck  it  to  send  it 
back  to  his  son,  the  worn  buckskin  gave 
way,  and  its  precious  contents  were  scat¬ 
tered  upon  the  ground. 

“  It  burst  on  our  field !  It  burst  on  our 
field!  Tah  broke  the  ball!  We  shall  have 
the  biggest  crop  this  year!”  Swift-Eagle 
and  Corn-Leaves  cried  in  joy,  racing  with 
Yellow-Dog  down  the  two  ladders  as  if 
they  were  just  plain  steps,  and  running  to 
meet  the  returning  players. 


THE  MEDICINE  MEN 


One  day,  not  long  after  the  ball  game, 
Pale-Moon  had  been  fretting  and  crying  in 
spite  of  all  they  did  to  amuse  him.  His 
little  hands  were  so  hot  that  they  fairly 
burned  Swift-Eagle’s  fingers  when  he  held 
them  and  tried  to  comfort  his  baby  brother. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  his  fever  grew  still 
higher,  and  he  lay  moaning  quietly. 

“Run  to  the  irrigation  dam  where  Tah 
is  working,”  said  Yeah  to  Swift-Eagle,  “and 
tell  him  to  come  quickly,  for  Pale-Moon  is 
very  ill!” 

True  to  his  name,  Swift-Eagle  ran  like 
a  flash  to  deliver  Yeah’s  message.  Tah 
spoke  hurriedly  to  his  two  companions,  who 
were  also  medicine  men.  The  three  men, 
carrying  their  shovels  over  their  shoulders, 
walked  hastily  back  to  the  village. 

After  Tah  had  felt  Pale-Moon’s  hands 
and  face,  he  went  into  the  storeroom  and 
closed  the  door. 
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“Come  here,  children,”  called  Yeah. 
“You  must  not  watch  the  medicine  dance. 
It  might  frighten  you.”  Swift-Eagle  and 
Corn-Leaves  went  at  once  to  the  end  of 
the  room  where  she  was  standing. 

“Sit  down  here  close  together  and  let 
me  cover  you  with  this  blanket,”  said 
Yeah,  throwing  the  old  chief’s  blanket  over 
them. 

No  sooner  were  they  covered  than  they 
heard  the  sound  of  many  footsteps  and 
voices.  Then  they  knew  that  all  their  rela¬ 
tives  were  coming  in  to  bring  their  good 
wishes  to  the  sick  child. 

At  last  the  storeroom  door  opened,  and 
a  rattle  jingled.  Tah,  the  Medicine  Chief, 
was  crossing  the  room  with  his  magic  rattle. 
Swift-Eagle  and  Corn-Leaves  drew  closer 
together  as  they  listened,  but  Tah  went  on 
out  of  the  room. 

It  was  very  warm  and  close  under  the 
blanket,  so  the  children  lifted  one  corner. 
Instantly  Yeah  came  and  pulled  it  down 
again. 
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“Stay  under  the  blanket,  children.  It 
will  not  be  long.”  There  were  tears  in 
Yeah’s  voice  as  she  spoke.  Corn-Leaves 
began  to  sob,  too.  Poor  little  Pale-Moon! 
She  took  care  of  him  most  of  the  time,  and 
she  loved  him  so  dearly.  How  she  hated 
to  have  him  ill! 

The  door  opened  again.  The  children 
knew  from  the  sound  of  the  rattles  that 
Tah  had  come  back  with  the  other  two 
medicine  men.  They  heard  the  men  set 
down  heavy  things,  which  they  knew  must 
be  the  stone  images  of  the  gods  from  their 
storeroom.  Then  they  heard  the  men  mark 
with  chalk  upon  the  floor.  After  a  time 
they  shook  the  rattles  four  times.  The 
sound  was  like  the  blowing  of  a  brisk 
wind.  Then  the  men,  with  the  rattles 
accompanying  them,  sang: 

Yoh-ho,  yoh-ho,  Great  Spirit, 

Cast  out  the  witches  of  sickness. 

Pull  out  all  their  cactus  thorns. 

Save  this  child  from  all  their  wrongs. 

Oh,  Great  Father,  hear  our  cry! 
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Over  and  over  again  they  chanted  this 
prayer.  Then  suddenly  all  was  quiet. 
Swift-Eagle  and  Corn-Leaves  could  stand 
it  no  longer.  They  forgot  Yeah’s  orders. 
Out  from  under  the  edge  of  the  blanket 
they  peeped  to  see  what  was  happening. 

The  three  medicine  men,  with  no 
clothing  on  except  black  loin  cloths,  were 
kneeling  on  the  floor.  They  were  looking 
intently  into  a  water  jar  set  in  the  middle 
of  a  white  and  red  figure  marked  on  the 
floor. 

“There  is  the  image  of  the  witch,’’ 
exclaimed  one  as  he  pointed  into  the  bowl. 

“Let  us  go  and  find  her,”  commanded 
Tah  at  once. 

Up  sprang  the  medicine  men  and  out 
of  the  door  they  ran.  Swift-Eagle  and 
Corn-Leaves,  suddenly  remembering  what 
Yeah  had  told  them,  jerked  the  blanket 
back  over  their  heads. 

Presently  the  men  returned,  and  the 
children  just  had  to  peep  again.  Tah  was 
carrying  a  dreadful-looking  rag  witch  that 


Out  from  under  the  blanket  the  children  peeped 
to  see  what  was  happening 
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he  had  found  outside.  Once  more  they 
sang,  shaking  their  rattles  and  jerking  the 
witch  about  in  a  circle. 

While  one  of  the  men  continued  to 
sing,  Tah  and  the  other  man  went  to  baby 
Pale-Moon,  lying  so  still  in  his  cradle, 
wrapped  in  bright  red  and  brown  blankets. 

“Oh,  look!”  whispered  Swift-Eagle. 
“Tah  is  taking  cactus  needles  out  of  Pale- 
Moon’s  chest.” 

“And  red  rags  from  his  back!”  gasped 
Corn-Leaves.  “They  must  be  what  the  old 
witch  put  into  Pale-Moon  to  make  him 
sick.  She  did  it  while  we  were  all  asleep.” 

As  the  strange  music  kept  on  and  on, 
the  children  clasped  each  others’  hands 
tighter.  Once,  as  Tah  seemed  to  draw  a 
black  stone  out  of  Pale-Moon’s  foot,  Corn- 
Leaves  started  to  squeal,  but  Swift-Eagle 
quickly  clapped  his  hand  over  her  mouth. 
They  scarcely  breathed  as  the  cactus  needles, 
the  soiled  red  and  blue  rags,  the  feathers, 
and  the  stones — all  things  supposed  to  cause 
illness — lay  piled  upon  the  floor. 
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So  interested  had  Swift-Eagle  and  Corn- 
Leaves  become  that  they  let  the  blanket 
slip  down  from  their  faces.  Suddenly  all 
the  relatives  who  were  watching  shrieked, 
“A  ball  of  fire!  A  ball  of  fire!”  Jerking 
up  the  old  chief’s  blanket  the  shivering 
children  again  hid  their  faces  under  it. 
Swift-Eagle  was  sure  that  he  had  seen  a 
flaming  ball  drop  from  the  blankets  where 
Pale-Moon  lay,  and  roll  across  the  floor 
and  out  of  the  door. 

Afraid  to  look  again,  the  children  lay 
hidden.  They  trembled  so  violently  that 
the  blanket  shook.  It  seemed  ages  before 
they  heard  the  noise  of  the  rattles  die  away 
outside,  and  the  footsteps  of  the  departing 
relatives  grow  faint  in  the  distance. 

Yeah  let  the  excited  children  get  their 
own  supper  of  bread  and  -cold  beans.  But 
even  in  his  excitement  Swift-Eagle  did  not 
forget  to  feed  Yellow-Dog,  tired  after  his 
long  day  of  herding  sheep.  Then  the  chil¬ 
dren  went  to  bed,  only  to  dream  uneasily. 
Every  time  Swift-Eagle  and  Corn-Leaves  were 
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awakened  by  a  horrible  dream  of  the  ball 
of  fire,  they  saw  Yeah  and  Tah  sitting 
beside  the  fire  holding  Pale-Moon.  Outside 
in  the  still  night  Yellow-Dog,  who  surely 
knew  that  something  was  wrong,  bayed  the 
great  round  moon. 

The  next  morning  a  government  doctor 
came  in  to  see  Pale-Moon,  and  in  a  few 
days  more  the  baby  was  chuckling  happily 
when  Corn-Leaves  and  Swift-Eagle  played 
with  him. 


EAGLE  TRAPPING 


This  year  Swift-Eagle  was  old  enough 
to  learn  many  things,  for  he  was  now  twelve 
years  old.  He  had  already  gone  deer  hunt¬ 
ing,  and  had  played  shinny,  and  now  he 
was  to  learn  how  to  trap  eagles. 

All  afternoon  he  and  Tah  had  been 
busy  digging  a  pit  on  top  of  a  cliff  near 
the  eagles’  nests.  As  Swift-Eagle  looked 
up  every  now  and  then,  he  could  see  the 
young  eagles  learning  to  fly.  When  they 
had  finished  digging  the  hole,  it  was  large 
enough  for  Tah  to  sit  comfortably  inside  it. 

“Why  do  you  want  to  catch  an  eagle, 
Tah?”  asked  Swift-Eagle.  “Are  they  not 
the  messengers  who  tell  the  Katchinas  what 
the  Indians  want?” 

“Yes,  they  are  the  sacred  messengers,” 
answered  Tah.  “That  is  why  Indians  do 
not  kill  them.  Instead,  we  trap  them  and 
tame  them  so  that  we  can  get  their  feath¬ 
ers,  which  are  also  sacred.  I  need  more 
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feathers  for  my  war  bonnet.  If  I  catch  an 
eagle  and  tame  him,  then  I  can  get  his 
feathers  each  year  as  he  sheds  them.  From 
the  cliffs  you  can  see  that  this  year’s  young 
are  already  feathered  and  grown,  so  if  I 
should  catch  a  male  eagle  he  leaves  a  son 
to  take  his  place.  Now  we  must  cover  our 
pit  with  evergreen  branches.” 

They  walked  away  some  distance  to  a 
place  where  the  ground  was  dotted  with 
dwarfed  evergreen  trees.  Tah  cut  down  the 
small  juniper  trees,  and  Swift-Eagle  dragged 
them  back  to  the  pit.  When  the  hole  was 
completely  concealed  by  the  evergreen 
branches,  Swift-Eagle  asked,  “  Is  it  time 
now  to  catch  the  rabbit?” 

“Yes,  bring  the  ax  while  I  carry  the 
shovel.  We  must  find  a  rabbit  before  the 
Sun-God  is  gone,”  replied  Tah. 

So  zigzag  down  the  steep  slope  they 
went.  They  slipped  quietly  in  their  moc¬ 
casins  in  and  out  among  the  small  trees  of  the 
mesa.  Suddenly  a  cottontail  rabbit  jumped 
out  from  beneath  a  juniper  tree  just  in 
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front  of  them.  As  he  stopped  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  away  and  pricked  up  his  ears  to  learn 
in  which  direction  the  danger  lay  and  which 
way  to  run,  Tah  threw  his  shovel  after  him. 

In  a  panic  Bunnie-boy  dashed  into  a 
prairie-dog  hole.  But  Swift-Eagle  and  Tah 


Swift-Eagle  and  Tah  chopped  and  dug  at  the  hole  until 
they  reached  the  panting  rabbit 
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chopped  and  dug  at  the  hole  until  they 
reached  the  panting  rabbit.  Then  Rabbit- 
boy,  kicking  wildly,  was  taken  and  placed 
in  the  sack  they  had  brought  to  carry  him 
home. 

It  was  dark  when  they  reached  home. 
Yellow-Dog  bounded  out  to  meet  them, 
almost  twisting  himself  in  two  in  welcome. 
Yeah  had  ready  for  them  a  fine,  hot  supper 
of  stew  made  of  dried  deer  meat,  dried 
corn,  and  chili  peppers.  There  were  hoe 
cakes,  too.  While  they  ate  their  supper, 
she  told  them  the  news  of  the  day,  and 
then,  tired  and  sleepy,  they  hurried  to  bed. 

Long  before  the  Dawn-woman  sent  her 
soft  lights  above  the  horizon,  Tah  touched 
Swift-Eagle  upon  the  shoulder.  He  awoke 
with  a  start,  feeling  so  dazed  when  he  sat 
up  that  for  a  long  time  he  did  nothing  but 
rub  his  eyes.  He  might  have  sat  there  for 
hours  or  fallen  back  into  his  blanket  to 
sleep,  had  not  Tah  stirred  him  up.  “Put 
on  your  moccasins,’’  he  said,  “and  fold 
your  blanket  around  you.  We  must  get 
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started  before  daybreak.  Don’t  forget  to 
bring  the  gray  blanket  with  you.” 

When  they  were  ready  to  go,  his  father 
said  to  Swift-Eagle,  “You  get  the  rabbit 
while  I  get  the  tame  eagle  I  borrowed  from 
the  War  Chief  and  call  your  uncle.” 

A  last  bright  edge  of  the  moon  was 
just  slipping  behind  the  mountains  as  they 
went  out  into  the  clear,  pale  starlight. 
Yellow-Dog  came  bounding  after  them,  but 
was  ordered  back.  The  cold  air  crept 
beneath  their  blankets  and  made  them 
shiver.  Swift-Eagle’s  teeth  chattered  as  he 
trotted  to  keep  up  with  Tah  and  his  uncle. 

The  village  was  asleep  and,  except  for 
the  occasional  soft  scurrying  of  a  small 
animal  frightened  by  their  approach,  the 
wide  mesas  were  silent.  .  The  long-plumed 
serpent  —  the  milky-white  Ah-van-yoh  — 
stretched  lazily  across  the  heavens.  Several 
times,  as  he  tried  to  count  the  stars  that 
Yeah  had  told  him  were  spirits  of  little 
babies  yet  to  be  born,  Swift-Eagle  stumbled 
and  almost  fell  down. 
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“Hold  the  eagle  gently  and  give  me 
the  rabbit,”  said  Tah  to  his  brother  when 
they  reached  the  pit. 

While  Swift-Eagle  held  him,  Tah  tied 
the  forepaws  of  the  rabbit  securely  to  the 
evergreen  boughs  above  the  center  of  the 
hole.  Then  they  tied  the  tame  eagle  just 
out  of  reach  of  the  rabbit.  After  all  this 
was  done,  Tah  climbed  into  the  pit,  and  his 
brother  replaced  the  boughs  over  him.  He 
left  two  openings  just  large  enough  for  Tah’s 
arms  to  get  through. 

Then  he  took  Swift-Eagle  some  distance 
away  to  the  edge  of  a  steep  cliff.  There, 
beneath  a  big  rock  where  the  boy  could  see 
clearly  both  the  pit  and  the  country  all 
around,  he  crouched  down,  all  covered  with 
his  gray  blanket.  This  blanket  would  seem 
to  the  eagles  like  part  of  the  gray  cliffs. 

“Watch  carefully,”  Swift-Eagle’s  uncle 
said,  “so  that  you,  too,  may  know  how  to 
catch  eagles  when  you  grow  up.” 

Then  his  uncle  hid  himself  in  a  thicket 
of  brush  near  the  covered  pit.  They  had 
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not  been  settled  long  before  the  evergreens 
stirred  in  the  breeze  and  the  faint  rays  of 
the  early  morning  sunlight  began  to  cast 
long  shadows  from  the  cliffs. 

Swift-Eagle,  peeping  from  under  his 
blanket,  saw  his  uncle  watching  the  cliff 
line  and  the  brightening  skies.  Then  sud¬ 
denly  he  saw  him  draw  from  his  belt  a 
whistle  made  from  the  wing  bone  of  an 
eagle  and  blow  a  sharp  note  upon  it.  It 
sounded  just  like  the  call  of  an  eagle.  The 
noise  excited  the  tame  eagle,  and  at  once  it 
screamed  in  answer. 

Swift-Eagle,  knowing  that  his  uncle 
had  seen  a  wild  eagle  before  he  blew  the 
whistle,  looked  about  for  the  bird.  There 
it  stood  above  him  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff 
and  screamed  in  reply  to  the  tame  bird. 
Then,  on  outspread  wings  it  soared  into  the 
air,  making  several  circles  above  Swift- 
Eagle  as  it  continued  answering  the  captive 
eagle’s  calls.  Suddenly,  with  half-folded 
wings,  it  swooped  down  upon  the  struggling 
rabbit  tied  to  the  evergreens. 
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Tah  quickly  reached  up  from  beneath  and  with  one  hand 
caught  the  eagle  by  the  beak  and  with  the 
other  seized  one  of  his  legs 


Swift-Eagle,  watching  breathlessly,  saw 
the  eagle’s  great  talons  hook  themselves 
into  the  flesh  of  the  rabbit,  with  which  he 
tried  to  fly  away.  But  before  he  could  rise 
with  his  prey,  Tah  quickly  reached  up  from 
beneath  and  with  one  hand  caught  him  by 
the  beak  and  with  the  other  seized  one  of 
his  legs.  The  angry  eagle  beat  the  air 
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fiercely  with  his  wings;  but  Swift-Eagle’s 
uncle,  hastening  to  the  spot,  soon  put  a 
stop  to  his  struggles.  Close  behind  him 
Swift-Eagle  came  running  with  his  blanket 
streaming  out  behind  him  like  a  kite  in 
the  wind. 

In  great  triumph  they  carried  their 
trophy  home.  Swift-Eagle  really  did  not 
at  all  enjoy  watching  his  father  and  uncle 
remove,  with  a  sharp  knife,  one  of  the  three 
bones  in  the  upper  part  of  the  eagle’s  wings. 
This  they  did  so  that  he  would  never  be 
able  to  fly  high  again.  But  since  he  knew 
that,  like  cropping  a  chicken’s  wings,  it 
was  necessary,  he  watched  carefully  to  learn 
how  to  do  it. 

Tah  had  already  built  a  little  mud 
house  on  the  corner  of  the  roof  for  the 
captured  eagle,  and  with  Swift-Eagle’s 
help  carefully  tied  him  by  one  leg  near 
his  new  home  and  left  the  rabbit  there  for 
him  to  eat.  But  Swift-Eagle  was  sure 
that  no  rabbit  could  comfort  the  eagle 
for  the  loss  of  his  freedom. 
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That  evening  when  Twinkling-Evening- 
Star  and  Yellow-Dog  came  home  with  the 
sheep,  Yellow-Dog  barked  furiously  at  the 
strange  new  bird. 

“Be  still!”  scolded  Swift-Eagle.  “That 
eagle  has  come  to  our  house  to  stay.  He 
is  now  a  member  of  our  family,  and  you 
must  not  bother  him.” 

But  Yellow-Dog  did  not  seem  to  under¬ 
stand,  for  he  kept  up  his  fierce  barking 
until  Swift-Eagle  dragged  him  struggling 
into  the  house. 


MAKING  POTTERY 

Swift-Eagle  was  not  the  only  one  in  the 
family  who  had  to  learn  new  things  this 
year.  Little  Corn-Leaves  was  given  her 
turn  also. 

During  the  warm,  sunny  spring  days 
when  there  was  no  frost  in  the  air  was  the 
time  to  make  pottery,  for  then  it  would 
not  crack.  One  pleasant  morning  Yeah 
went  into  the  storeroom  and  brought  out 
several  sacks  containing  different  clays. 
These  clays  had  been  carried  down  from 
the  cliffs.  Yeah  wet  a  batch  of  a  certain 
kind  of  clay  for  herself  and  another  portion 
for  Corn-Leaves.  These  she  kneaded  and 
kneaded. 

“Come,  Corn-Leaves,”  she  called,  “it 
is  time  for  you  to  learn  how  to  make  pots 
and  jars.” 

Kneeling  upon  the  floor  they  both  set 
to  work.  First  each  placed  a  portion  of  her 
batch  of  moistened  earth  upon  a  clay  saucer. 
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With  one  hand  the  saucer  was  twirled  round 
and  round,  while  with  the  other  hand  the 
wet  mass  was  molded  to  form  the  bottom  of 
a  pot.  In  just  a  few  moments  Yeah’s  clay 
was  all  smooth  and  even;  but  Corn-Leaves’ 
would  not  sit  straight  upon  its  base.  It 
was  one-sided  and  full  of  lumps.  Down 
drooped  the  corners  of  her  mouth,  and  tears 
came  into  her  eyes. 

“Never  mind,”  said  Yeah,  “never  mind, 
the  next  one  will  be  better.  Mine  were  not 
perfect  either  when  I  was  little.” 


Yeah  was  making  a  big  fancy  jar,  but  Corn-Leaves  could 
scarcely  manage  a  plain  little  bowl  » 
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Then  each  one  took  more  dampened 
clay  and  squeezed  it  into  a  long,  fat  rope. 
As  the  saucers  turned,  they  wound  the 
ropes  round  and  round  above  the  bottoms 
they  had  made  and  shaped  the  sides  of  the 
jars  as  they  wished.  Yeah  was  making  a  big 
fancy  jar,  but  Corn-Leaves  could  scarcely 
manage  a  plain  little  bowl. 

When  the  jars  were  shaped,  Yeah  and 
Corn-Leaves  moistened  them  some  more. 
As  the  saucers  turned,  with  a  worn  piece  of 
desert  gourd  their  busy  fingers  smoothed  the 
rough  surfaces,  both  within  and  without. 
Then  the  pots  when  finished  were  put  out¬ 
side  in  the  sun  to  dry,  while  others  were 
being  fashioned. 

All  this  time  Swift-Eagle  had  been  help¬ 
ing  Tah  make  mud  bricks  called  “adobes.” 
There  was  really  nothing  else  to  be  done 
that  morning,  for  the  seeds  had  all  been 
planted  in  the  fields  and  carefully  watered 
from  the  irrigation  ditch. 

The  bricks  were  to  be  used  in  building 
for  Blue-Flower-Petals  the  big  one-room 
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house  which  Tah  and  Twinkling- Evening- 
Star  had  almost  finished  the  summer  before. 
For  many,  many  years  the  new  houses  of 
brides  had  been  built  on  top  of  their 
mothers’  homes,  so  that  some  of  the  houses 
in  the  Indian  pueblos  are  four  or  five  stories 
high.  But  nowadays  these  new  houses  are 
generally  built  adjoining  the  mother’s  home 
or  else  very  near  by. 

Swift-Eagle  was  very  much  interested  in 
his  work.  He  liked  to  feel  the  wet  adobe 
clay.  Handling  it  was  much  like  making 
mud  pies. 

Tah  first  put  pinkish-tan  clay  into  a  hole. 
Then  he  threw  in  sand,  wheat  straw,  and 
water.  With  their  trousers  rolled  up  high, 
he  and  Swift-Eagle  got  into  the  pit  and 
tramped  round  and  round  to  mix  every¬ 
thing  thoroughly  together. 

“It  makes  my  legs  tired,  Tah,”  Swift- 
Eagle  finally  complained. 

“Well,  you  may  rest  now,  my  son.  The 
clay  is  mixed  enough  so  that  we  can  mold 
the  bricks.” 
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Then  Tah  shoveled  the  mud  and  straw 
mixture  into  wooden  boxes.  After  it  had 
dried  for  a  time,  he  poured  a  little  water 
around  the  edges  to  make  it  slip  out  more 
easily.  The  boxes  were  then  turned  upside 
down,  and  the  bricks  slipped  gently  to  the 
ground,  where  they  were  left  to  sunbake  in 
the  warm,  frostless  air. 

“How  wonderful  the  Sun-God  is!” 
thought  Swift-Eagle.  “He  makes  the  seeds 
grow,  he  bakes  the  pottery,  and  he  hardens 
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the  bricks.”  And  that  evening  when  Swift- 
Eagle  watched  him  drive  into  the  corral 
with  his  great,  shining,  yellow  disk,  he 
thought  the  Sun-God  still  more  wonderful. 

Soon  after  the  bricks  were  finished, 
Twinkling-Evening-Star  came  home  with 
Yellow-Dog  and  the  sheep.  It  was  a  tired 
but  happy  family  that  lay  down  to  sleep 
early  that  night. 

“Let  me  paint  one  of  your  pottery 
bowls?”  was  the  first  thing  Swift-Eagle 
asked  of  Corn-Leaves  the  next  morning. 

‘‘You  may  paint  the  smallest  one,” 
she  consented. 

The  pots,  already  sunbaked  and  ready 
to  be  polished,  were  standing  along  the  walls. 
With  small,  smooth  stones,  kept  for  that 
purpose,  Yeah  rubbed  and  rubbed  her  jars 
with  light,  swift  strokes,  while  the  children 
imitated  her  motions  on  the  little  bowls 
Corn-Leaves  had  made.  They  had  smeared 
the  bowls  all  over  with  bright  red  clay 
and  after  they  polished  them  the  pots  fairly 
shone. 
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“Has  mine  been  polished  enough  to  be 
glossy  after  it  is  fired?”  asked  Corn-Leaves 
eagerly. 

“  It  probably  will  not  be  so  glossy  as 
your  pots  will  look  some  day,”  replied 
Yeah,  who  was  afraid  Corn-Leaves  might 
be  disappointed,  “but  I  am  sure  it  will 
look  very  pretty.”  Yeah  herself  was  noted 
in  the  village  for  the  beautiful  polish  of 
the  pots  she  made. 

During  the  summer  the  whole  family 
had  gathered  the  wild  bee  plants  with  tall, 
spikey  pink  flowers,  cousins  of  the  bush 
clover,  and  had  boiled  them  down  to  a 
thick,  dark  brown  liquid.  With  this  paint, 
which  turned  black  when  the  pottery  was 
fired,  they  drew  their  designs.  They 
had  also  gathered  bunches  of  tough  yucca 
leaves  which  were  allowed  to  dry.  These 
leaves  Tah  cut  into  tiny  strips,  one  end 
of  which  was  chewed  and  made  into  a  fine 
brush. 

It  was  Tah  who  painted  the  difficult 
and  beautiful  designs  upon  the  pottery 
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which  was  for  sale,  and  Yeah  who  deco¬ 
rated  that  to  be  used  at  home,  for  Tah 
had  a  steadier  hand  for  free  drawings.  He 
could  also  think  of  a  greater  number  of 
different  patterns. 

Swift-Eagle  and  Corn-Leaves  liked  to 
watch  him  as  he  worked.  Sitting  upon  a 
low  stool,  he  would  hold  the  pot  firmly 
against  his  knee  with  his  left  hand  and 
with  the  crude  brush  draw  marvelously 
straight  lines,  perfect  curves,  circles,  and 
all  kinds  of  strange  figures.  “What  a 
wonderful  artist  my  father  is!”  thought 
his  admiring  son. 

When  Swift-Eagle’s  lines  went  zigzag 
instead  of  straight  upon  Corn-Leaves’  littlest 
bowl,  he  sighed,  “How  I  wish  I  could  paint 
like  Tah!” 

“Well,  perhaps  you  will  be  able  to 
some  day  if  you  try  hard  enough,”  Yeah 
told  him.  “Doing  the  same  thing  over  and 
over  again  while  all  the  time  trying  to 
do  it  better  is  what  finally  makes  a  thing 
perfect.” 
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“Oh,”  grumbled  the  discouraged  Swift- 
Eagle,  “to  make  anything  always  takes  so 
much  trouble  and  so  much  time!” 

“But  is  it  not  worth  while  trying  to 
make  things  beautiful?”  asked  Yeah.  Swift- 
Eagle  did  not  answer.  He  knew  very  well 
that  Yeah  was  right,  but  he  did  not  want 
to  admit  it. 

When  the  pots  were  all  decorated,  Yeah 
and  Blue-Flower-Petals  fired  them  in  the 
court  beside  the  house. 

“Let  me  help,  Yeah,”  begged  Corn- 
Leaves. 

“Little  hands  cannot  manage  these  big 
pots,”  replied  Yeah,  “but  you  and  Swift- 
Eagle  may  find  small  stones  to  put  between 
the  pots  so  that  they  will  not  touch  each 
other.” 

Carefully  they  made  a  mound  of  the 
pots,  not  allowing  them  to  touch  the  ground 
nor  each  other.  Around  this  they  piled 
cakes  of  dried  cow  dung  and  horse  manure, 
which  burn  with  a  slow,  hot,  flameless  fire. 
In  the  cracks  at  the  bottom  they  placed 
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blazing  kindling  to  set  the  mass  on  fire.  In 
this  air-tight  kiln  the  pots  baked  for  a  long 
time,  and  when  they  were  finally  removed 
from  the  ashes  and  rubbed  with  an  oiled 
cloth  and  then  with  a  dry  one,  Swift-Eagle 
exclaimed,  “Oh,  Yeah,  they  are  beautiful!” 

What  busy,  happy  days  the  spring  days 
are,  thought  sleepy  Swift-Eagle  that  night, 
as  the  Dream-God  took  him  away  to  the 
land  of  sleep  wrapped  in  the  old  chief’s 
blanket. 


THE  CORN  DANCE 


The  busy  spring  days  had  become  busy 
summer  days,  when  it  was  Swift-Eagle’s 
turn  to  go  day  after  day  with  Yellow-Dog 
to  herd  the  sheep  and  goats.  Each  day, 
until  the  day  before  the  corn  celebration, 
called  the  Corn  Dance,  they  wandered  across 
the  mesas  to  a  water  hole  and  back  again. 
All  through  the  year  there  were  many  cere¬ 
monials,  called  dances,  but  the  Corn  Dance 
was  the  biggest  and  most  important  of 
them  all,  for  corn  is  the  chief  food  of  the 
Pueblo  Indians. 

On  the  day  before  its  celebration  every¬ 
body  in  the  pueblo  was  busy  getting  ready 
for  the  dance.  The  boys  and  girls  were 
sweeping  out  and  around  every  house.  The 
women,  old  and  young,  were  baking  bread 
or  putting  the  last  bit  of  fresh  mud  plaster 
upon  their  houses.  They  spread  the  plaster 
smoothly  and  evenly  with  their  hands.  With 
a  bit  of  sheepskin  they  put  a  white  gypsum 
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wash  on  the  inside  walls,  leaving  only  a 
strip  of  terra  cotta  color  as  a  band  around 
the  bottom. 

Blue-Flower-Petal’s  new  house  was  all 
finished  and  smoothly  plastered.  Yellow- 
Dog  was  comfortably  sleeping  in  the  shade 
of  its  walls.  In  the  old  home  Yeah  and 
Blue-Flower-Petals  were  raking  the  ashes  from 
the  adobe  oven  and  with  a  big  wooden 
paddle  placing  in  it  loaves  of  wheat  bread 
to  bake.  The  loaves  had  squash  blossoms 
on  top  to  give  them  a  festive  appearance. 
Taytay,  Tah,  and  Twinkling-Evening-Star 
were  busy  rehearsing  in  the  kiva.  Pale- 
Moon  was  crawling  about  upon  the  ground, 
playing  with  pebbles,  as  Corn-Leaves  and 
Swift-Eagle  swept  the  floor  with  brooms 
made  of  cottonwood  boughs  tied  together 
at  the  handle. 

“I’m  so  glad  we  are  going  to  be  in  the 
dance  tomorrow,  aren’t  you,  Corn-Leaves?” 
asked  Swift-Eagle,  as  he  sneezed  violently 
in  the  cloud  of  dust  he  had  swept  up  with 
his  broom. 
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“Yes,  but  I’m  afraid  that  sometimes  I 
may  make  a  mistake  and  turn  the  wrong 
way,”  replied  his  sister  anxiously. 

“Oh,  you  must  watch  the  others  all  the 
time!  They  know  the  steps  well  and  you 
must  do  just  exactly  as  they  do,”  advised 
Swift-Eagle. 

“I  know  that,  but  just  the  same  I’m 
afraid  I’ll  go  wrong.  I  hope,  too,  that  my 
tablita  won’t  fall  off  my  head.  It  is  so 
heavy,  and  this  morning  it  pulled  my  hair 
dreadfully  when  Yeah  tried  it  on  me,”  said 
Corn-Leaves. 

“  I  certainly  am  glad  I  don’t  have  to 
wear  a  tablita,”  remarked  Swift-Eagle. 
“Parrot  feathers  are  much  lighter,  and  much 
prettier  too.  I  am  going  to  nod  my  head 
from  side  to  side  so  that  they  will  shake 
and  shine  in  the  sunlight.” 

“Boys  always  have  the  best  things,” 
complained  Corn-Leaves.  “Is  Taytay  going 
to  let  you  wear  his  fox  skin  tied  behind 
your  back?” 

“Um-hum,”  nodded  Swift-Eagle. 
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And  all  the  rest  of  the  day  they  kept 
talking  about  the  wonderful  things  that 
were  going  to  happen  tomorrow  at  the 
Corn  Dance. 

The  next  morning  there  was  great  excite¬ 
ment  everywhere  in  the  village.  People  were 
hurrying  hither  and  thither.  The  priests 
were  getting  ready  for  mass  in  the  mission, 
which  was  to  be  preceded  by  a  wedding 
ceremony  for  all  who  were  to  be  married 
that  year.  In  the  plaza  the  last  blankets 
were  being  hung  in  the  evergreen  arbor 
where  an  altar  had  been  built  to  hold  Santo 
Tomas,  the  patron  saint  of  the  pueblo. 

Soon  in  came  Apaches  and  Navajos 
riding  on  horseback  or  in  wagons.  Their 
women  were  dressed  in  tight  velveteen 
blouses  and  full  skirts,  and  all  brought 
baskets,  blankets,  and  silver  jewelry  set 
with  turquoise  to  trade.  Seated  upon  chairs, 
Pueblo  Indians  and  Mexican  neighbors  drove 
in  their  wagons.  Finally  white  people  in 
automobiles  drove  into  the  plaza  and  had 
to  be  requested  repeatedly  by  the  village 
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policeman  to  park  their  cars  elsewhere.  And 
all  the  while  the  Sun-God  shot  heat  arrows 
down  upon  the  plaza  and  Wind  Witches 
whirled  the  dust  into  great  spirals  which 
went  twisting  and  twirling  across  the  sur¬ 
rounding  mesas. 
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The  hot  air  was  fragrant  with  ever¬ 
green  boughs  and  with  the  appetizing  smell 
of  meats  stewing  with  corn  and  chili  peppers. 

Lovingly  Yeah  dressed  Blue-Flower- 
Petals  for  her  wedding.  Her  outside,  sleeve¬ 
less  dress,  bright  purple  satin  with  a  crimson 
border,  was  worn  over  a  white  dress  with 
long  sleeves  trimmed  with  embroidery  from 
the  traders.  Her  moccasins  were  freshly 
whitened  with  gypsum  wash,  and  her  legs 
were  wound  round  and  round  with  broad 
strips  of  buckskin.  Over  her  shoulders  was 
folded  the  beautiful  blue  and  rose  silk 
kerchief,  which  Yeah  had  brought  her  from 
Santa  Fe  and  had  bound  with  green  ribbon 
and  lace.  Her  glossy  hair  hung  loose. 
Necklaces  of  silver  beads  and  turquoise, 
got  in  trade  with  Navajos,  hung  about  her 
neck,  and  the  many  turquoise-studded  silver 
bracelets  on  her  wrists  jangled  as  she  moved 
her  hands. 

Corn-Leaves  had  bracelets  and  neck¬ 
laces,  too.  She  was  ready  to  dance  bare¬ 
footed,  bare  armed,  and  with  one  shoulder 
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Lovingly  Yeah  dressed  Blue-Flower-Petals  for  her  wedding 
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uncovered  like  all  of  the  other  women  in 
the  dance.  Yeah  brushed  her  hair,  which 
hung  about  her  shoulders,  until  it  shone. 
Then  Corn-Leaves  put  on  a  narrow  black 
dress  woven  from  wool  and  laced  up  the 
sides  with  threaded  silver  coins.  Yeah  tied 
the  tablita  to  a  wisp  of  hair  upon  the 
crown  of  her  head  and  also  tied  it  under 
her  chin.  With  evergreen  twigs  in  each 
hand  Corn-Leaves  went  to  the  kiva,  where 
Tah  had  dressed  Swift-Eagle  to  be  her 
partner. 

Swift-Eagle’s  body  and  legs  were  painted 
red  with  clay  wash.  The  gay  green  parrot 
feathers,  of  which  he  was  so  proud,  were 
fastened  in  his  hair.  For  a  skirt  he  wore  a 
tan  scarf  embroidered  at  the  ends  in  red, 
green,  and  black.  From  his  belt  on  the  right 
side,  threaded  through  silver  medallions, 
hung  a  huge  tassel  of  plaited  and  knotted 
strings.  From  this  belt  in  the  back  was 
suspended  a  golden-colored  fox  skin.  In  his 
ears  were  big  turquoise  earrings.  Fastened 
to  his  arms  and  legs  were  evergreen  twigs, 
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and  above  his  buckskin  moccasins  were  bands 
of  skunk  fur.  Strings  of  coral  necklaces 
hung  upon  his  chest,  which  he  held  very 
high  in  pride  over  his  fine  appearance. 

Together  he  and  Corn-Leaves  listened 
for  the  gunshots  which  would  tell  them  that 
the  wedding  ceremony  and  mass  were  over 
in  the  church,  and  that  it  was  time  for  the 
corn  ceremony  to  begin.  They  climbed  the 
ladder  to  the  top  of  the  kiva  and  watched 
the  procession  on  its  way  from  the  church 
to  the  evergreen  arbor. 

“Look,  Swift-Eagle,  Taytay  is  in  front 
with  a  candle,  and  Tah  is  carrying  Santo 
Tomas  under  the  canopy!  The  Saint  has 
on  a  new  lace  robe  just  like  those  of  the 
priests.  Doesn’t  he  look  wonderful?” 

“He  surely  does,”  replied  Swift-Eagle. 
“I  wish  I  could  hear  what  the  Fathers  are 
chanting  and  what  the  people  in  the  pro¬ 
cession  are  answering.” 

When  the  image  of  the  Saint  was  placed 
upon  the  new  altar,  when  the  responses 
were  all  completed,  and  the  priests  had 
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retired,  drumbeats  were  heard  in  the  kiva. 
The  dance  was  beginning.  Koshares,  the 
men  who  represented  the  spirits  of  the 
dead,  rushed  out  from  the  kiva.  They 
were  painted  all  over  with  black  and  white 
stripes.  Their  hair  was  whitened  and  fast¬ 
ened  up  with  corn  husks.  Dried  yellow 
berries  and  corn  kernels  strung  into  neck¬ 
laces  hung  about  their  necks.  Their  only 
clothing  was  black  loin  cloths.  They  were 
the  clowns. 

“How  many  new  tricks  the  koshares 
are  playing  today!’’  exclaimed  Corn-Leaves. 

“Oh,  look!  One  of  them  has  burst  a 
watermelon  over  a  man’s  head,’’  giggled 
Swift-Eagle. 

The  koshares  ran  all  around  the  plaza 
playing  pranks  upon  each  other  and  upon 
the  laughing  audience,  for  the  dead  are 
always  happy.  When  they  returned  to  the 
kiva,  the  chorus  went  out  with  drums,  sing¬ 
ing  the  song  of  the  winds,  the  clouds,  the 
rain,  and  the  growing  corn.  Behind  the 
chorus  came  the  koshares  and  the  dancers. 
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Corn-Leaves  very  seriously  followed  the 
women  in  the  long  line,  jerkily  waving  her 
evergreen  twigs  and  stamping  gently  with 
her  feet  always  close  together.  But  Swift- 
Eagle  lifted  high  his  prancing  feet,  like  all 
the  men,  and  bent  and  turned  his  body, 
and  dashed  back  and  forth  in  time  to  the 
drums.  They  both  watched  so  closely  that 
they  did  not  make  a  single  mistake. 

Suddenly  the  wind  began  to  blow. 
Swifter  and  swifter  it  swept  along  until 
such  a  cloud  of  sand  and  dust  arose  from 
the  dancing  feet  that  the  people  were  unable 
to  see  each  other.  Corn-Leaves’  tablita  was 
blown  from  her  head,  pulling  whole  strands 
of  her  hair  right  out.  A  koshare  picked  it 
up,  but  Corn-Leaves  danced  right  on  as  if 
nothing  had  happened,  for  that  is  what  she 
had  been  told  to  do. 

Once  a  koshare  tweaked  Swift-Eagle’s 
nose  and  offered  him  a  bite  of  watermelon, 
but  Swift-Eagle  paid  no  attention  whatever 
to  him,  for  one  cannot  see  the  spirits  of 
the  dead. 
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Once  a  koshare  tweaked  Swift-Eagle' s  nose  and  offered 
him  a  bite  of  watermelon 


When  the  first  figure  of  the  dance  was 
over  and  the  dancers  knelt  before  the  Saint 
and  crossed  themselves,  Yeah  handed  some 
loaves  of  bread  to  Corn-Leaves  and  a 
watermelon  and  a  squash  to  Swift-Eagle 
to  place  as  gifts  at  the  feet  of  Santo  Tomas. 
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All  afternoon  until  sunset  the  ceremony 
lasted,  Swift-Eagle  and  Corn-Leaves  taking 
part  in  every  other  figure  with  the  Summer 
People.  But  all  the  while  the  wind  blew 
harder  and  harder,  and  the  gray  clouds  hov¬ 
ered  over  the  Sun-God’s  golden  disk.  As 
the  last  part  of  the  dance  was  being  per¬ 
formed,  a  downpour  of  rain  sent  the  specta¬ 
tors  running  into  houses,  but  the  chorus 
and  dancers,  although  drenched  by  the  heavy 
rainfall,  kept  on  to  the  end.  Swift-Eagle’s 
skirt  was  streaked  with  red  clay,  and  tiny 
rivulets  ran  down  Corn-Leaves’  face  from 
her  heavy  bangs. 

To  the  Indians  the  storm  meant  that 
the  Great  Spirit  had  answered  their  dance 
prayer  and  had  sent  rain  to  water  their 
crops.  So  all  night  they  feasted  and  made 
merry. 

The  next  day  Swift-Eagle,  tired  and 
sleepy,  with  Yellow-Dog  trotting  at  his 
heels,  was  once  more  driving  the  nibbling 
flock  across  the  rapidly  drying  sands  of 
the  mesa. 
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